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HALL OF HELLINGSLEY. 



CHAP. I. 

t 

SUDDJBN DISAPPEARANCE OF ALICE BERKELEY. 
— HUE AND CRY AFTER HER. — VAIN CONJEC- 
TURES AS TO WHAT HAD BEFALLEN HER. 

xiUNTJLEY was at length to set off from 
the yicarage to pay a visit to Wolsten- 
holme. His duty and gratitude required 
it; an4 bi« anxiety about the health of 
.Sir AQ^br0se.Grey» made it necessary for 
. the reli^* of bi$ suspense. 

His health was yet so delicate, that he 
had resolved iiot to fatigue himself by 
too long a ride. He fixed, tbere^re, 
to sleep at a small inn on the raail^'aEiout 
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2 THE HALL OF 

the (Jdstsij^se of half the way. During the 
whol^^,the first day's journey he felt the 
great^t faeavtnese of heart, which had 
ever oppr^sed him, without being able 
to account for it. tie cduld not throw 
it off: the more he struggled, the more 
sad he became* 

When he retired to bed at the inn, he 
could not sleep. If he closed his eyes, 
horrible visions surrounded him. He 
rose early to pursue his journey : before 
mid*Klay he came in sight of the Castle of 
Wolstenholme. The tumult of his feel- 
ings then overcame him. He alighted 
from his horsey and sat upon a bank. A 
mist came before him: he turxlad his 
ey^s dimly on the pinnacles of the cha- 
pel, which, rising higher than the castle- 
battlements, was more conspicuous: he 
said to himself, ** Thou wast the scene 
of what had nearly heen the most dread- 
ful of all my misfortunes. I am too ill 
to eiicounter thee. I canpot visit thee 
now." 



HELLINGSLET* S 

He turoed bis horse's head ; feebly 
mounted biin, and commenced his return 
towards Cheeveley. He reached, with 
difficulty, Ae inn where be had slept the 
preceding night ; and was two days con- 
fined to his bed there, by the agitations 
which his fever had brought on. The 
third he rose, and got safe back to 
Cheeveley. 

The next morning, a female servant, 
who came to call him, showed, by an 
officious sort of gossiping, that she had 
something, which she was anxious but 
afraid to tell. At length she broke the 
silence* 

**^ave you heard the sad news. Sir ?" 

<« No : what do you mean ?" 

<<0 Sir! Madam Alice Berkeley! 

Madam AHee Berkeley is lost. Sir ; and 

ti^re is an hue and cry aU over the 

country." 

<< Lost! God of heaven { is it pos- 
sible? How lost ?*' 
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4 TH£ HALL OF 

** She walked out, < Sir, a monxii;^ or 
two ago i and has not since beeq heard 
of!" : 

\ This was such, a blow to the heart of 
Huntley, that it stunned him. He cose ; 
but remained for some time in a perfect 
stupor. At length he ventured to ask 
intelligence of the vicar. He could learn 
nothing satisfactory. The vicar confessed 
that Mr. Barney had been to him about 
it} and he owned that Huntley's return 
to the vicarage had been a great satis- 
faction to him ; for lie could not deny 
that some suspicion had fallen on him 
from the circumstance of his departure 
from Cheeveley on the day on which this 
dreadful loss had occurred. 

" In truth,** cried the vicar, " scandal 
said she had eloped with you.** 

** Eloped/ eloped /** exclsimed Jiunt- 
ley, in a transport of agony, « Alice 
Berkeley eloped ! Accursed, foul-mouth- 
ed talk ; that spares not angelic purity 
itself. Some accident has befallen her. 
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Some imp df "hdi has aS^^aS^ hen 1 will 
traversfe *tfre 'earth and ^the seas to dis- 
cover and r^ciie hen I will tear open 
the gates of the infernal r^ioits to free 

hen^* 

He raved, he' tore his hair, and then 
he sunk in an exhausted agony on the 
floor. ; 

L Mr. and Mrs. Barntey sunk into almost 
helpless sork*ow at tliis singular and terri- 
fying event. It was useless to impart it' 
to her father \ he was too far sunk into 
the impotence of age. The whole dis- 
trict was roused : a thoiisand absurd re* 
ports were pr<>pagated j and every day 
some iiew clue wtis pretended to be dis- 
covered. Accounts of secret murder 
were spread; and, ambhg the rest, the 
bands of gypsies came in for more than 
their share of suspicion. 

Sim, the gypsy, was particularly mark- 
ed out as one, of whom many circum- 
stances spoke ill. Some of the villagers 
positively af&rmed, that he had been seen 

B 3 



6 THE HALL OF 

that morning in the neighbouiliiood of 
the rectory ; and he had, since, entirely 
tlisappeared. Others said, that they had 
seen Alice alone in one of the paths of 
her accustomed walk, very near the sf)Ot 
where Sim wtL . reported to have been 
seen ; and then some children, who were 
attending their cows in one of the lanes 
not far distant, protested they had heard 
the most dreadful female shriek about the 
very same time. 

Warrants were now issued against Sim, 
and high rewards offered. But the con^* 
stables declared beforehand it was all in 
vain. Never, they said, had they been 
able, on any occasion, to approach him. 
They believed him to be a devil^ not an 
human being. He was a Probeus^ who 
took all shapes. He never wanted mo- 
laey ; and he had been reported even to 
bribe high if he seemed to be pressed 
hard. They said that they suspected that 
he begged, rather from whim, than be- 
cause he cared for what he got. He had 
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Qften «»i;a^enrtWyQf: gypsy gtr^ aljQut 

him, wboRl be sp^|ne4 tp h»Vl? Wtirejy 
at bijs^ cQffiwavdi aqd W4» pr<^ig4te 90d 
lisentioiw beyond .eyamplg. 

Kftte, tbi^ gyp»y» wfeo had 80 oft^a 
beep mm in Sio^'^ CQTOpMiy, w^s npw, 
also sought fprj but invaip. Thp lajt 
time she had been observed was at Mi** 
Scudamore'9 door, wh^n Alic§ was visits 
ing there. 

The alarm of thi^ afialr spjee^ad through 

the whole county. It even reached tbe 
court } aud ther0 was a cpn3ult»ti9» whe- 
ther a prpclamatip? a^inst th^ offender or 
offenders ^hpuld not be published, ^fit 
theri^ bad beea instances of so many yUx* 
\mcm in the remot? provinces, which 
the power of the wurt co»}d not coui. 
trol, and in which tb^re was 9^ si^pic^on 
that famili^ of great po^#r w«P impli- 
oated, that it was deemed Im^Tg^^v^np to 
expose t^e weaki^i^ss of gpyernrnept in 
cases where the chance? of S4ic<cefis wa$ 
doubtfu]>. 

B if 
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8 THE HALL OF 

Sir' OKver Berkeley's own' in#tieiice 
was now almost extinct ; but Ti6^t of the 
other branches of this great ^bSrttily took 
up this afiair as a clt^mmon caiirse ; and 
most of the othej noble houses thought 
it an insult, which ought, if possible, to 
be avenged, by way of signal example, 
r The castle of Wolstenholme received 
the appalling intelligence with the nK)st 
generous indignation. Giles Grey took 
the opportunity to declare, that this was 
the time to show bow iniich they could 
sympathise with the house of Harding*^ 
ville, and to endeavour to put an end to 
feuds and prejudices so disgraceful to 
both families. Margaret Grey behaved 
with a noble abandonment of a jealousy,' 
so natural in her case, and joined sin-' 
cerely in her brother's wishes. ' 

Hal of the Hall was consulted by some 
of the servants of Hardingville ; but he 
could give no . clue to this dark affifir. 
He was asked for a description of Brown 
Bess : it agreed with that of Kate j but 
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^Qthko^' ih/Tber conver^^ion with^ him 
could bfi^.twisted at all to implicate her 
in. this dreadful incident: on the con- 
trary, abe seemed a variti well-wisher to 



* Th tee . other, gypsy women, one^ of 
them old, the others young, w6re taken 
up, and carried before a neighbouring 
fn^agistrate^ :. They confessed that they 
knew Sim, and had sometirnes been in 
his company ^ and they said that he was 
a wil^. one ; a daring one, who would 
stick at nothing to accomplish his plea-? 
sures, br whatever Qbject he bad in view. 
They skid that be was considered by, all 
the rest Qf the tribe as one having powj^rs 
and privile|^§S;^oC his ojraj that aUof 
them stood in awe of him, except Ifjatei 
who i woul^ . npt yif^4, to him j an/},,; at 
tifi^es, co^ld 'mamge him ;^ but at oUier 
times vain}y at^^pted to restrain l)im. 
That the men werie je^lofip 5>f him on 
accofintjof their wi^ves and daughters; 
but were held in such terror by him, 
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that they dared not resent their wrongs^ 
"These girls can witness it, if they will/* 
said the old woman. The girls smiled 
with unabashed audi&clty. ^< Sim is a 
fine handsome fellow/' they cried, << and 
has a rare taste for a pretty face him- 
self/* 

Great enquiries were made after Mr. 
Browne. When he tefl Mf» ScadamoM% 
he said he was g<nng home to his own 
seat in another county. Messengers were 
sent thither to asc^tain whether he had 
arrived there, Hfnd "t^hetber he was «<;iH 
there. The servants had neither SMa 
fibr heard of him for many months. A 
friend was applied to : he could give no 
information cf him } but he shook his 
head. 

The person, who waited on this friend, 
(if friend he might be called,) wab a man 
of great sense, great uddrett, a^ great 
knowledge x)f the werid. fie entered 
with the most anisietis ^al into tiris hu* 
fitness. He proceeded cautiously to l»ift 
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said biii iW/Mdi ^^koow less .of Iua» tiian 
ypu Piupppse me to know. He is v»y 
plMsjtbWf wd bas most lextrao^diiiaiy 
tflilents i but I will own to you, that I 
have g^dat doubts of his pidnciples. Hia 
first passion is women ^ for which he 
would Mcolice apy thing. It matters 
not their xank ; high pr low ; beauty is 
his object. And 1 confess, with a good 
d^ of ^Hsff^st, that be luis been too sue- 
cffM&i* It is dreadful ; but I Mve not 
hteen fll>l^ io iwoid entertaining the opi# 
Qtan, that the prx^igacy of men ^warda 
th^ aei: >dQes not at all deter new \ictimst 
I bav^ ^dbaeryed the most irK>de8t giris» or 
thos^ who bad ihe najne of being most 
mcyiest» ddlaghted with his notice, whea 
I cannut :dottbt that they w^ere f uiLy. aa% 
awed of hi^ iUsscdiute diaracter. 

** Mw hig»fy4 if it coidd ibe /toiAf 
wo^ld rllkMttnd with eaotraordiRasy iaci* 
dents. He is of a noble IKmly, and M' 
» riqb teraiK^ .of it $ biit was ibam a 

B § 



12 TR£ HALL 0^ 

yomq^er lilrollifr. He early apebt hid 
little portion %\ %ht court, and then em- 
barked as An (^venturer in naval and 
military expeditions. Perhaps it was here 
that he imbibed «U those free and daring 
principles, which* set him at liberty to 
follow, wherever bis passions led b»m« 
He came home} and, by the death rof 
bis elder brother, inherited the family 
estate^ . • 

** He contracted, in his youthful ex- 
peditioas, a love of frolicsome adven- 
ture, and a habit of employing himself 
in occupations which require violent im-* 
pulse. He loves hair*breadth encapesi 
and the danger which is crowned by suc- 
cess. He cares not for tame schemes^ 
which are attended by no difficulties ; it 
is the exertion and the hazard which 
gives them' a zest. He has carried off 
many a man's wife ; then gloried in the 
defiance of his unequalled courage and 
bodily prowess. 

<< I have not known Alice Berkeley i 



but I iindeirstand that she has aii* high 
character- for virtue and aiuiableoess* 
Yet, Sir, as yoa know the world weU, 
you know that women are frail : and I 
assure* you, that few have been able to 
withstafid the artillery of Browae. Is it 
not possiUe that, howevfr wicked^ he has 
persuaded her to elope with him i^' 
i '< Quite impossible!'^ answered the 
other vehemently. ^ It is possible that 
be may have carried her off by Saicee 
or dtratagm ; certainly not with her 
consent/' 

<< I omnot deny ihat that also is not 
improbable/' replied, he. 
' The daily reports, which were brought 
to those who took upon themselves to 
conduct the search afler Alice, were 
most afflicting. Sometimes it was sup- 
posed^ that she had been murdered} 
sometimes, that she had been sacrificed 
to the brutalities of bands of gypsies or 
robbers. Some reported, that they had 
seen her ghost $ some, that they heard 
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her voice crying froxa the woods or 
caves ; others, that sbie hmi hMti fteen 
forced into a boat in the Bristol cbanneli 
and carried off to sea* 

There were some who seeoied willing 
to swear, that they had seen her in the 
midst of a group o£ gyps^ gixh, with 
her face stained ; weepidg, and ap* 
parently imploring; but modced and 
scolded. 

Wherever there was a lone house, 
same one thought she heard her voice 
lamenting from the windows. The in* 
habitants of .the village of HeUiogsley 
protested that they plainly heard her 
shrieks of a night as if coming from the 
old rookery, on the right of The HaiJ. 
They. |»retended that they obsi^ved a 
more than usual bustle in the H^U, and 
passing of lights along the windows^ than 
there had lately been« 

Indeed, tthe HM qf HeUine^ had 
for isome time appeared nearly deaerted. 
The vUU^ors bad noticed thut the ghosts 
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had beei^ le«s busy there, and tiiat they 
had been less disturbed by night-noises, 
and the clatter of horsemen, and the 
bay of dogs. 

Sir Ambrose Grey seemed to have 
nearly taken up his entire abode at Wols* 
tenhclflie;, and the retinue were greatly 
diminished ; but "when they left Sir Am- 
brose's service, no one ever heard of 
tbem any more. It was alwajrs said that 
Sir Andbrose, hy his interest, had pro'^ 
vided §9r thiem in oth^ parts of tlie 
country. 
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CHAP. II. 

4 

Huntley's bisthactiok. — cekehal svsPB^&i 

ANJDi ANXIETY. -— SUSAN CONSULTS GILES GREY. 

Whatever was felt by. others for the 
}oss of Alicei the torments of Huntley 
exceeded them tenfold. It was some* 
times raving ; sometimes dumb unutter- 
able grief : 

'^ ^Twas sad by fits; by starts *twas wild." 

He could not reason : conjecture was 
distraction. Even jealousy, in spite of 
him, would sometimes intermii itself. 

It seems that Alice had not been re- 
turned from Hardingville to the Rectory 
above two or three days, when this afflict- 
ing event took place. She had gone out 
after breakfast, in her usual manner } i^nd 
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the servients said, thki ev^ery thing looked 
in her own apartment after a donunon 
walk* Her books, and papers, and ^writ* 
ing-case, were lying about oh her table ; 
all her drawers were open ; and a letter, 
just begun, apparently addressed to Susan 
Pembury, giving ah account of her safe 
arrival at the Rectory, was left carelessly, 
hear the iiik-stand. There was no flutter 
of manner as she went out of the house, 
for she spoke to the maid when she quit- 
ted the doon Indeed, the maid rmarked 
that i^e had not seen her so calm a long 
while. 

A rustic had come twice, the day be^ 
fore, to know if she was returned. But 
this excited no observation, as so many 
were relieved by her bouqty, and looked 
anxiously therefore for her presence at 
the Rectory. 

It was the general opinion of the house, 
that she had been taken away by force, 
by Sinit the gypsy. Sim had been more 
than once at the door during her absence 
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at Hiu'dingville, and had been seen under 
his tent, in. some of the neighbouring 
lanes, boilipg his kettle, in the company 
of some of his raven-locked female com- 
panions. 

Huntley rode distracted about the 
country, enquiring in eveiy direction, 
and vowing revenge to Browne, to whom 
he attributed the unexampled crime of 
this inexpressible wickedness. In every 
quarter he called him publicly a villain 
and a skulking coward j and challenged 
him to come forward, and prove himself 
an honourable man. Browne heard not, 
or pretended not to hear. No Browne 
came forward to accept the challenge, 
though loudly pronounced in every comer 
of the county ; and even far beyond the 
province. 

No language can describe the grief of 
Susan Pembury. The horrors to which 
she imagined that Alice was subjected, 
were much increased by a dream, which 
she had the night before the unhappy 
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day 4m which Alice disappeared, and by 
other myrterlous circumstaDceSt vHAch 
had occurred smce. Three different per- 
sons ; a middle-aged roan, an old woman, 
and a young woman, all apparently disi- 
guised, and of a somewhat better rank 
ia life than that which their dress im» 
ported, had taken the opportunity to ad^ 
dress her in some lone walk of the park ; 
and to endeavour to give her hints, which 
seemed to have some relation to the fate 
of Alice. She inferred that Alice wis in 
confinenient, exposed to the most dread** 
ful threats and perils ; and that unless a 
discovery could be made, and a rescue 
effected, it would boob be too late. 

A person was darkly sketched^ as one 
to whom application ought to be made, 
and who had the means of deliverance. 
But he was described as one who would 
unwillingly listen to such a supposition ; 
who would resent it as an affront 5 M^ho, 
tor his own sake, would use all means to 
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avoid interference, lest, in some other 
way, it might implicate himself. 
• These i3eople would say no more j de- 
claring that their own lives depended on 
its being unknown, and even unsuspected, 
that they had given these hints ; and that 
if Susan discovered that she had received 
any such communication, there would be 
no hesitation in consigning her to death 
in a few hours. 

Susan, in the terror of mind which this 
produced, could fix on ho one to whom 
this hint seemed to apply ; iand yet, in 
doing nothing, she accused herself of 
having the burden of Alice's sufferings 
and dangers on her conscience. Every 
hour that passed aggravated i;he intoler- 
able anxiiety. r 

In lier extreme doubt, : there was one 
person alone, whom, at moments, she felt 
an inclination to consult; one wliDse 
mind was su&ciently intelligent to g\\^ 
her advice } and whose honour and ge- 
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nerosity could be depended upon. It 
was her lover, the blue^aibered horse- 
man, whom she could no longer doubt to 
be Giles Grey/ 

The urgent necessity of the occasion 
at length made hei' resolve tq wait upon 
him. She borrowed a neighbour's pony, 
set out, and at last arrived at the gate of 
the Castle of Wolstenholme. She gained 
admittance } but not without the great- 
est embarrassment . > 
, Giles Grey received her with delight, 
but not without excessive surprize. She 
said, << It is in the cause of the Lady 
Alice Berkeley that I wait upon you. 
You have heard the story of her disap- 
pearance. . Some horrible ' violence has 
been used in taking her away. For Hea* 
ven's sake, assist me in devising means 
to discover her.'* - She then related the 
dark intimations which had been given to 
her, accompanied by the threats against 
divulging them. .... 

Oiles : Grey h^rd^ thesi^ intimations 
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with amazement and trembling. A 
^bwfiand dark and halfi^formed idea^ 
crossed his mind ; he peroeived that not 
a momentfWas to be lost, yet his thoughts 
were a chaos. His own suspicions fixed 
on Browne, yet they were not unmingled 
with others, which filled him with still 
greater horror# 

He had been unwilling to think ill of 
Browne, who had been introduced by 
his uncle. Sir Ambrose, and highly com*- 
mended by him. But for his own part, 
he had never trusted or liked him. He 
had long suspected his duplicity, and his 
pr(^igacy. 

Indeed there were many respects, in 
which his uncle. Sir Ambrose himself, had 
always been a subject of extreme un«- 
easiness to him. Giles had never oxice^ 
in his whole life, been invited or admitted 
into his house at HcHingslejf. Yet he 
knew that Browne had frequently spent 
weeks with Sir Ambrose there. 

A lai^ part df the wild rumoars. 
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which had for many years attached them- 
selves to the character of Sir Ambrose, 
had indeed been withheld from the ear 
of his nephew : but still enough had 
reached bim» to hurt both his pride and 
his delicate ideks of virtue and honour. 
It was said, that Sir Ambrose had been 
a terror to the female chastity of his 
humbler neighbours ; and that his house 
had been bat too touch the scene of 
orgies, which put all morality at defiance. 
Browne's association to Sir Ambrose 
in the convivialities of this house, con- 
firmfed that opinion of his dissolute man- 
ners, which a thousand circumstances 
had induced him to entertain. He was 
not a man to be entirely misled by the 
occasional plausibility of BiX)wne's senti- 
ments and reasoning. He often saw the 
cloven foot beneath the disguise of his 
dresHS. 

But what icould Giles Grey do upon this 
occasion ? What he could do, he would 
have done for the sake of the saSkviftg 
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Alice^ as well as at the prayers of the 
beautiful Susan. . He said to her, << You 
act worthy of yourself, worthy of that 
divine face and tender voice, in the ge- 
nerous part you have taken, Susan. You 
have not made an ill choice in putting 
this confidence in me. I love you for it, 
more, if possible, than I loved you, before. 
I ask not how you found me out : I sus- 
pect from Hal of the Hall, how it hap- 
pened. Be assured there is ho toil, nor 
any danger, that I would not incur to save 
Alice Berkeley, if I knew the mode in 
which to act, and the direction to pursue* 
"But, alas! the hints you have re- 
ceived are too dark to give me a suf- 
ficient light to know how to act. There 
are, I fear, some concerned in this black 
business, who think themselves above the 
law. We sufier from a dreadful laxity of 
police. Our feeble monarch can never 
;act with decision and firmness; though 
he often does tyrannical, and sometimes 
' even cruel tilings." 
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Susan \7as almost overcome with des- 
pair at this cheerless representation. She 
uttered uq affected or loud expressions 
of grief : but her dumb sorrow still more 
won upon the affections of Giles Grey. 

She was about to take her leave. He 
said he would not distress her before the 
servants by accompanying her from the 
castle. He ordered a faithful old do- 
mestic to accompany her back towards 
Hardingville, saying, openly, that she had 
. been trusted with a letter from the friends 
of the Berkeley family^ engaged in the 
search for Alice* 
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CHAP. IIL 

HUNTLEY ENCOUHT£BS BBOWNE. — DUEL. — - 
HUNTLET BADLY WOUN0ED, •— CONTINUED 
SUSPICIONS OF BROWNE. 

MuNTLEY continued tx> traverse the coun- 
try. All bis ' suspicions remained fixed 
on Browne. He at length heard ihsk 
Browne had been s^en in the neighbour- 
hood. It was even reported that he had 
rode through the village of HelUngsley 
in the dusk of the last evening: and 
some went the length of asserting, that 
they saw him pass over the draw-bridge 
of the HalU when the gates were closed 
upon him. 

However, the greater part of the vil- 
lagers doubted this last part of the intel- 
ligence ; atid said, that he passed round 
the rookery, and up into the forest. 



One or two persons insisted that ijt 
was only his ghost ; and said, that whe^ 
they approitohed it, it vanished, and then 
appeared ogain:; .th^t a flitting flame 
was round its head \ and that before it 
vanished, itshriekisd like the sound that 
is ofteti heard in a gust of wind, which 
precedes a storm. 

The agitation at this time in the minds 
of the inhabitants^ of the village of HeU 
Ungsletf, exceeded any thing they had 
evier been accustomed to» They :had 
long had the name among their neigh- 
bourhood, of being the most supersti- 
tious of all the inhabitaats of the forest, 
or the province. Their stories now con- 
tinued to multiply, till no other village 
would, listen to them. 

Huntley so far gave credit to Browne's 
having been $een;Qt HJflUngsleji^ that to 
the environs of that ^ place he continued 
to direct bis priqgfpal vi^lance. He 
passed the twilight of many evenings ; 
.and the first dawn of; many mornings in 

c 2 
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the purlieus of the forest that abut on 
that village^ At last he perceived, or 
thought he perceived, by the shadowy 
light of the mooo, a horseman, who had 
the air of Browne's figure. He pursued 
it ; but either the horse moved quicker 
than his ; or it was an apparition, for it 
disappeared. He imagined that he saw 
it enter a lane. 

Undaunted, and well used to the tracks 
of that part, he darted out of the road, 
and pushed across two fields, by which 
he joined an onward position of the cir- 
cuitous course of the lane by a shorter 
cut. 

On his arrival at this point, he heard 
the tread of a horse behind him. He 
turned round; and stood steady. The 
horseman advanced. It was Browne ! 

<< Ha !'' he cried, in a loud, but firm 
tone : ** have I met thee at last, villain ? 
Standi and answer my inquiries !'' 

<< Who art thou," answered the otheir 
with a Stentorian voice, << that thus chal« 
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lengest with insult, one whose strength 
thou hast not tried?" . 

" Look at me!" replied Huntley; 
<< undauntedly, if thou dafest; and thou 
wilt have no occasion to ask my name!" 

"Ah 1 Huntley," cried Browne, with 
an affected taunt* " the ;youthful and 
gallant Huntley thus doubly courageous 
this . evening.. In whose cause art thou 
come forth such a knight of adventure, 
my brave boy ?*' 

This mockery will not do, Mr. Browne**^ 
exclaimed Huntley; ^< I come to de- 
mand, if thou canst clear thyself of the 
foulest crime that ever stained a man» " 
. << Forsooth," said Browne, still laugh- 
ing, or affecting to laugh ; " this is really 
very surprising: has ought deranged thy 
brain, youpg man? or has Bacchus been 
a. little too busy with thee this even- 
ing?" 

. " Wretch," cried Huntley, " base 
wretch ! this raillery will not avail to con- 
ceal thy guilt !" 

' c 3 
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•« Guilt ! what mean you by guilt? 
how dare you talk of guilt ?** 

<< I mean that l^ou ha&t done that for 
which, if there were a thousand hells, they 
would not be fierce enough for thee !'* 

*< Really this does go beyond a jest, 
Mr. Huntley ! what can it mean ?*' 

<< That thou art guilty of the death, or 
of the disappearance of Alice Berkeley 1'^ 

*^ These are, in truth, serious accuis^ 
ations. It will be necessaiy to mafc^ 
good your words*** 

<* Thou hast hitherto withheld the proof; 
it can only lie in the truth of my sword !** 

^< Do not trust to that feeble weaponi 
boy! my arm is stronger, and more ex- 
perienced thstn thii^ !'* 

^* No tatmts ! thy wicked con^science 
will weaken that brawny arm !*' 

** Well, thien, if thou wilt rush upon thy 
fate, boy, thou must ! thy blood will not 
be upon my head! but take ttU the morn- 
ing, and consider better of it ; by that 
time thy unjust rage may subside/* 
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*^ Add no more iosulte, Browne^ to 
the unutterable crimes thou hdst qom^- 
mitted* If thy conscience will per* 
mit thee, meet me to-morrow morning 
an hour afler dawn, at Robin's Oak, in 
Aveling valley, which you know is on 
our right, not a quarter of a mile from 
hence.'* ' 

>< Huntley, think again, I say, before 
thou caUest me to such a combat !" 

" Coward ! come forth at my call,- or 
bear the dastardly name^ wherever my 
lips can pronounce it !" 

^ Enough, mad boy ! remember my 
forbearance ! Go to thy fate; it is not my 
fault ! I meet thy challenge at the ap« 
|)ointedhourl" 

That hour came, and the parties were 
upon the ground. Each had a single 
attendant : they were armed with swords 
alone. Though revenge raged in the 
bosom of Huntley, it was a passion far 
inferior to his desire of discovering Alice 

^' It is in thy power yet to satisfy me» 

c 4 
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said Huntley, iaddresshig Browne, as they 

approached : << knowest thou aught of 

Alice Berkeley ?*' 

' «* What pretence have you to questiolk 

me on such a ridiculous subject ? What 

right have you to suppose, that I can 

know any thing of her ?" 

, " Answer me direct ! the neighbour-' 

hood believe it, and I believe it." 

« What will not fools believe ?'* 
• "Still evasive P* 

<« Poor silly boy, evdsive / why thinkest 
thou, simpleton, ' that he who would 
commit such a crime, would hesitate to 
add to it a lie ? And what should I do 
with Alice Berkeley ?** 

*^ A demon delights to stain inno- 
cence, and blast human joy !" 

** Huntley, the attempt to pacify thee 
id vain ! I would have avoided shedding 
thy blood, if I could! I would have 
Avoided it for the sake of Sir Ambrose 
Grey. My patience increases youiu in- 
sults ! Come on." 
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The assault was instantly commeneedl. 
They fought furiously. Hantley, though 
inferior as a swotdsman, both in skill and 
strength to Browne^ yet, « by his agility, 
by his courage, by his devotion to his 
cause, pressed him hard* Browne, whose 
.heroism was unquestionable, and who 
knew that he had a vast advantage in 
bodily power, as well as science and 
practice, for a long while kept on the 
defensive* At length Huntley drove a 
furious stroke^ at him, so well directed, 
that he'could only save himself by a des- 
perate aim in return. His mighty arm, 
with the quickness of lightning, plunged 
his sword into the body of Huntley. 
: Huntley fell, Browne himself endea- 
voured to staunch the wound : then left 
him to the care of his attendant, :and 
fled. The attendant called the assistance 
of three or four woodmen, and thus re- 
moved the almost inanimate body of 
Hupdey to a neighbouring cottage. 
;: A surgeon was sent for, and intelU- 

c 5 
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ges^e of the e?«Dt yrM conttyed to 
Cfaee?eley. The vicav arrived, raid {yray- 
ed over the yet insensible body. Still 
there was life^ and as soon is the $mgt^M 
would aUow it, Huntley WM removed to 
the vicarage^ 

The execrations of all the neighbour^ 
hood followed Browne* He had not 
been seen »nce the fatal morning. Again 
a story spread abroad^ that he was se* 
ereted in the Hall qT Hettingsley. The 
Jury of the villagers began to spread. An 
inclination was shown to attack the Halt, 
and search into its dark mysteries. 

TtAs news was conveyed to Sir Am* 
brose Grey^ who at that time lay ill at 
Wolstenholme; Sir Ambrose had in- 
fluence enough to obtain a strong pro* 
tection from the civil and military power 
of the county. 

Superstition aided the defcftoce, not a 
villager could be found to approach the 
environs of this haunted mansion of a 
night. The shadowy horsemen that 
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were reported to move rouad it ; the 
sereaiDS that were beard in the ah: de« 
tef red the most sceptical, and the most 
cwrageous among themu 

Sdmetimesy in the dead of the nighty 
when the au: was still, it was said» that 
up the village the name of Brmme was 
distinctly heard pronounced in shrieks ; 
and the wordsi Spcare me I for the merfg 
(fheaaoea^ spare tne I met the shuddering 
earff of listeners. 

. Mr. Scudamore was so much affected 
by these stories, that he quitted his 
house, and paid a visit to a distant friend* 
He could not abide the daily and hourly 
reports brought* by the servants, with so 
many particularly that his scepticUm 
b^gan to give way. 

The suspicions of Browne grew every 
day so much stronger, that the friends of 
the Berkeley having the aid of the ajQ&ir - 
of the duel, again applied to the govern- 
ment to obtain a proclamation for the 

discovery of him. Browne's connections 

c 6 
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%ere 80 numerous and powerful, that 
every obstade was thrown in the way of 
such a measure. There was at length 
a tendency to grant it; but Browne's 
friends were privately advised to give 
him timely notice, if they knew where 
he was. 

Huntley had now recovered from his 
insensibility, and the wound was doing 
well. But as nothing was heard of Alice 
Berkeley, his mental anxiety continued as 
acute as ever. Sir Ambrose Grey would 
have visited him, if his strength had per- 
mitted: being unable to quit his room, 
he sent his nephew Giles. This excel- 
lent young nobleman exerted hin^self to 
pour balm into his wounds. He brought 
a message from Sir Ambrose, to'say, that 
he jetbandoned Browne for ever, but that 

• 

Ite feared that he was gone abroad, far 
beyond the reach of iany resentment 

He said, that he had never known his 
uncle so much affected, as by this affiiir : 
that his usual firmness and undaunted 



view of affidry had entirely deserted himi 
that he trembled and wept, and seemtd 
alarmed at every report, and every open- 
ing of a doon 

' ' In the endeavour to divert the mind of 
Huntley a few moments from Alice^ he 
partly related to him his own passion for 
Susan Pembury. Huntley was not so 
far absorbed, in himself, as to feel no^iir- 
prise. If Giles had a fault, he had al- 
ways considered it to be too high a value 
of aristocracy. It had seemed to him, 
that he had deemed illustrious descent of 
more importance than it was. He had 
about him a delicacy and love of ele- 
gance, which was almost morbid. He 
thought it strange, that he could fall so 
violently in love with a cottage girl. 

But there was evidently something 
quite out of the common course of things 
hanging over the fate of the houses both 
of Gfr^y and Berkeley. Had they lived 
in the .present day, we should have heard 
that they were *^ myrn wt^^^ according 
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to the fashionable phrase, and that it was 
time to have netv races Willi more energy 
and less absurdity I As to th«ie new 
races, sprung from usurers* and factors, 
and jobba*s, and dirty, servile, and ob^ 
aequious placemen ; and clerks turn- 
ed judges, and school-masters turned 
bishops, the value of this infusion of 
wigi^rmis blood is, I confess, beyond my 
comprehension* 

It is true, that the very antiquity of a 
race does sometimes produce contortions 
and ainuosities. The numerous roots it 
has in the ground Mk diflferent ways, and 
its elbowing branches push out one 
another into eccentricities and excre^ 
scences. As far as it is sentient, it is 
trammeled by the past, and awed by the 
future. It has not the freedom of new 
houses that come unknown, with hope 
before them, and darkness behind them.^ 
Could Giles Grey reconcile himself to 
a qpot of obscurity on a pedigree of 
hitherto unclouded lustre ? This would 
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indeed be a pfoof of the all^pdwerfblness 
cf love I 

Oiles.woidd have suggested to him 
light and comfivt regarding Alice, if he 
collide but bis own beart misgave him 
on that most dreadful subject. In his 
mind it involved so many fates, it would 
probably end in the frightful disclosure 
of so many extraordinary mysteries } it 
would show the hnman character in so 
prc^igate and degrading a light ; it m^fat 
perhaps be so completely the downfal of 
the reputation of more than one ancient 
house ; that, whatever course the affiur 
took, be saw nothing in it hot misery I 

His health, long declining, was deeply 
affected by this uneaamess. The tiines^ 
in his opinion, were ominous. He saw 
* the seecfe of those disorders, which mon 
than twenty years afterwards broke out 
into qpen rebellion. He saw the low, and 
the horrible sectaries who took advan** 
tage of the ignorant prejudices and 
passions of the low, vigilant and fa^ 
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rocious to catch and ej^oggerate tb^ 
faults of those above them ; and he .ob« 
served, with indignant disgust, the chil- 
dish laxity of a government that had 
occasion to have all its cords of restraint 
strung tight. 

: Sometimes he looked to the grave as 
a resting-place, to which he was desirous 
to make an early retreat* Biit his con- 
science struck him, that he ought not 
to have raised hopes in Susan which he 
' could not fulfil* 

He believed Huntley to be the son of 
Sir Ambrose, but as the want of his 
father's marriage would prevent his suc- 
cession to the honours or eistates, he 
could, in the event of his recovery, do 
nothing toward the preservation of the 
&mily. All his reasoning could not 
overcome his hereditary prejudices so 
far, as to make him indifferent to the 
extinction of the male line of his family. 
There was indeed a remote branch, 
which he was not satisfied would be able 

15 
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to establish ftheir right ; about whom 
indeed he felt little interest, on account 
of the imbecility of their character^ 

Huntley related to Giles all which had 
occurred between him aiid Browne, and 
all which had been said about the. Hall 
ofHelUngsleif. Giles shook his head: he 
said, << Surely Sir Ambrose must be op- 
posed to the truth of the suspicions, as far 
as concerns the Hall, and you must not, 
ibr your own sake, tor the sake of your 
future prospects from him, lightly inter- 
fere there !'* • 
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CHAR IV. 

ALICE BROUOHT BACK, UND^R THE DISGUISH 
OF NIGHT, TO THE RECTORY, INSENSIBLE. — ^ 
HER SUBSEQUENT STATE. •»— DILAPIDATIONS 
AT HABDINGVILLS* 

Mb. and Mrs. Barney * had wof it out 
their tiixle at the Rectory, since the dis# 
appearance of Alice, in a sori of stupei* 
faction of grief. The vicar of Cheeveley 
had called one afternoon upon them, and 
had been endeavouring to console them, 
when he observed from the window some 
suspicious fellows passing and repassing 
along the lane, cross the little gate that 
opened into the front court. 

He told the servants to be vigilant, for 
those fellows were probably in pursuit of 
no good. When he left the house, he 
noticed one of these men in a wood- 
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widk^ not fiu: distant ^ but tiiestraiq^ 
avoictedbim. 

A very dark evening came <m, and the 
servaaits heard whistles in the road that 
led from the forest, and the trampling of 
animals ; but they were afraid to stir out 
of doors. At length a loud whistle was 
heard at the back^loor, and one of the 
servants' was^ called by her name. It was 
long before she had the courage ta-fliiovei 
and then she went, accompanied by the 
other maid* 

As the door opened, all was still.-— 
Candles were in their hands* A figure, 
wrapped in a thick cloak, seemed to lie 
upon a stand placed cross the door. One 
of the women shrieked ; the other had 
more courage. The figure gently moved ; 
it seemed a person sick. The light was 
brought fearfully towards the face — ^ 
*• Merer/ qf Heaven P* exclaimed the 
woman almost in a scream, << it is the 
Lady AKee herself!*^ 

The whole house was roused^— She 
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bfeatbed, but she opeined not her eyes } 
and she had the ghastly pallidness of 
death upon her. They carried her to 
her. chamber, and put her to bed j but 
she was insensible. The best medical 
advice that could be procured was 
sent for. 

When she lifted her eyelids, she took 
no notice } but sometimes muttered 
feebly and incoherently, to herself. The 
pn)y chance intimated was to be derived 
from extreme quiet. 

. The earliest intelligence was given td 
Huntley« who, yet weak and in an early 
atage of recovery, could not be restrained 
from coming to the Rectory ; and by 
visiting her bed-side, where he saw her 
death-like countenance and lost under- 
standing, lie wa9 himself almost thrown 
back into distraction. 
I In a few days, some slight amendment 
took place^in Alice's health ; but her me- 
mory did not yet recover. . Her senses 
rambled, and she continued to fall into 
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frightful agitatipns. — <^ O, but ihoa 
most cruel of wretches !" she exclaimed^ 
<< what ! no prayers, no entreaties touch 
thee ! «— But that cup ! I say I wiUnbt 
take that cup ! Is it poison ? ^ O I wish 
it was ! «— I know it is worse than poison ! 
Where am I ? — Huntley, Huntley, wilt 
thou not stab him ? wilt thou not tear 
out that relentless tyger's heart ?" ^--i* 
Then' she gave a low shriek, and sunk 
into stupor ! 

Again she would break out, — ^< But 
why these bars ? why these stone-walls ? 
why this prison-like look? why that 
eternal funeral sound, -^ that caw, caw, 
caw, and not a human voice ? why that 
dank of chains, — that heavy movement 
of iron doors on their creaking hinges ? 
I have committed no crime ! Is it a 
crime to refuse communion .with devils ? 
«— Eternal, alUrighteous, all-merciful Fa- 
ther of the heavens, interpose against 
this triumph of Satan ! — Art thoii not 
Sat^U; thou most ho;:rible of hupaai| 
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ipectres ! for thou hast put on an humm 
shupe to torment the world !'' 

Sometimes it seemed to be in n dream 
that she spoke : -^ << Tears« tears ! -^ the 
tears of a crocodile ! they move me npt ! 
Vows! protestations ! —^ didst thou ever 
utter a truth in thy life? wast thou jever 
once sincere? -^ Put that horrible woman 
away! she has a serpent's tongue.*-* 
£at| O no, no! But then, alas! how 
tardy a death is it to be starved ! — 
Hardingville ! thou art hastening to thy 
fall : but thou shalt not be disgraced by 
me* Come forth, ye silver croisses, and 
blast the sight of this destroyer ! -^ Ah ! 
that <kar, quiet Rectory ! I shall never 
seeitagain! Fond, deluded aunt Bar- 
ney ! didst thou nurse me up for this ? 
/Biirst the walls, Huntley ! Blow up these 
ihawbridgi^, and doors of iron, and 
.windows of stone ! — - Let in the air of 
li^ven upon this scene * of foul mis- 
deeds!^' 

f^Icannot sleep! ^ps and devils grin 



upon me ! — they itiock mj prayers, they 
delight in my tears and my sufierings ! 
But, Hway^ away ! they cannot touch me* 
I have a charm in the star, that looks 
down upon me over yonder sable. gnwe 
of mournful trees !" — — 

<< And whose walls dost thou thus ipro^ 
fnxLe ? who has giyen thee the liberty thus 
to blast them with infamy ? While the 
earth lasts, Disgrace aq:d Horror shall Jiit 
brooding upon this accursed spot !" 

The medical persons said, that, if 
Alice^s life should be saved, there was 
great doubt whether her reason woul4 
ever be restored. IJer mind had been con- 
vulsed by such horrors, that the effects 
of them might probably l)e never obliter* 
atedt Her virtue had apparently with? 
^tood all the trials to which it had been 
exposed J but at the expense of her 
mental sanity. 

Susan 'Pembury was now sent for te bet 
her attendant. It was believed that to 
Susan's faithful bp$om might be best 
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committed whatever in . her wanilerti^ 

she might disclose. . > 

Susan heard much which she could not 

4 

persuade herself to repeat to Huntley $ 
nor ^ould she have done so even to Giles 
Grey^ had she had an opportunity of m 
interview with him« 

This affair continued to be the subject 
of conversation through the county, and 
the neighbouring provinces. Various 
were the comments made upon it, and 
various the persons on whom suspicions 
were thrown. The Hall qf Hellingsky 
came in for its share of odium* There 
were many whom it gratified at once to 
contemplate the misfortune of ^Berkeley 
and the disgrace of a Grey^ The new 
families were rapidly gaining head, and 
there had commenced an organized sys- 
tem of pulling down the old. 

All at Hardingville was one black 
x:loud of unbroken sorrow. Sir Oliver 
^immered away the sad remnant of life : 
liis creditors left him a bare subsistence. 
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Tfae demesnes went to ruin;, the park- 
pales fell ; the deer strayed over the 
country; the walls and battlements of 
the Hall decayed ; the wind and the rain 
found their way through the vaulted 
roofs. Respect grew cold before impo- 
verished revenues ; the hoary-haired rus- 
tic shook his head, and the young one 
went out to seek better fortunes* 

Tidings had arrived of the Heir of the 
iamily. He had been a wanderer, in the 
hope of repairing the sinking state of his 
house. Hd had fought both in Germany 
and in Italy, and had gained laurels and 
promotion ; but at the expease of some 
wounds, and a broken constitution, and 
with only slight pecuniary recompense. 
He had flattered himself that he should 
return to the seat of his ancestors, and 
spend his old age not only in tranquillity 
but in some degree of splendour. His 
memory and his fancy pictured it to him 
yet magnificent and imposing. The 
mouldering marks of time in its fair un- 
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aided operation he would hare been proud 
o£ The ravages of the usurious and 
iron-hearted creditor he was not prepared 
for. Halfy perhaps the whole, of the 
value of his life-interest in the remaining 
estates, would not put back the domains 
in the state of repair in which he quitted 
them. 

Ye who have wept over a ruined 
house ; ye who have felt a palsy, at the 
heart at beholding the cold solitude of 
the faded ball, that was wont to be lighted 
with splendor, and ring with hospitality, 
and music, and song ; ye who have sighed 
along the choked walks, and shrunk from 
the grass-grown courts ; ye who have be- 
held with indignant horror the insolence 
of the purse-proud citizen, issued from 
his trim villa to triumph over its devas- 
tation } '' — ye can sympathise with the 
agoiiies of mind that awaited tiie return- 
ing Heir of Hardingville. 

And had Alice no sister to lament over 
her wrongs, and soothe her sorrows? 
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Alas ! &be had a sister, if possible, more 
permanently unhappy than herself. She 
had been brought up in the court, and 
. taken under the care of a great lady, 
too 'fatally known in history,, while 
she was in the full tide of favour and 
glory. This was the beautiful daughter 
of the Lord-Treasurer Suffolk, the wife 
(afterwards the divorced wife) of Essex, 
and re-married to the favourite Carr, Earl 
of Somerset. 
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CHAP. V. 

(^£RALDA BERKELEY. — EARL AND COUNTESS OF 
somerset's retreat. — SIR MAURICE RODNEY. 

Gteralda Berkeley, who was older than 
Alice, was scarcely less fair. Her lot 
threw her into a dissolute court, where 
all sorts of temptations surrounded her j 
and unhappily she fell to the protection 
of one who was the most dissolute of the 
whole, the too celebrated, Countess of 
Somerset. 

She became involved, however un^ 
justly, in the calumnies attached to this 
wretched Countess, before she had ex- 
perience to caution her or time to reflect. 
By some sort of fatality, therefore, or 
helpless submission to circumstances, she 
linked herself to this miserable woman's 
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destiny, and became the companion of 
her retirement and disgrace. 

It would be difficult to make the cen* 
surers of the human character believe 
that the companion of such a being as 
the Countess of Somerset was innocent ; 
yet, in truth, Geralda was virtuous, and 
even untainted. 

She had formed an ardent affection for 
a young nobleman of the court, who, 
when the Countess's infamy became 
known, deserted her. She never blamed 
him ; she thought that appearances jus- 
tified his conduct. 

He was ^ man of a high spirit, and 
had a romantic sense of the delicate 
purity which ought to belong to the fe* 
male character. He was a familiar friend 
of Giles Grey, who about the same time 
had rescued himself from a snare, of 
which the bitter remembrance had 
clouded the colours of his life. This, 
perhaps, had contributed to the suspi- 
cions of the lover of Geralda. . 

D 3 
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In a sort of profound and devoted 
despair, she resolved to share the fate of 
her whose infamy had blasted her hopes, 
and to retire with her to the impenetrable 
obscurity, wher^ human injustice might 
no more insult her. 

At one time the retreat was made to 
a lone farm-house, in a remote part of 
the west of England. What amuse- 
ments could minds so loaded as those of 
Somerset aad his Countess find in such 
scdttude ? They were not stripped of all 
their wealth^ Som^ set made gardens, 
and cut out walks, and pursued the sports 
of the chase and t^e gun, ip the ndgh- 
bouring forest. 

He had a friendship for Geralda, which 
the vicious course of his former life did 
not at all taint. He even mixed a pre« 
sent sense of religion with the memory 
of the frightful crimes, of which he had 
too apparently been an accomplice. 

Geralda's tender and instructive, con- 
versation was a sort of balm to the tern- 
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pests of his mind. She always dwelt on 
mercy and chaiity, and on virtue of 
heart, never too late to be recovered. 
She gave herself up to a sublime and 
visionary abstraction of the soul. Somer- 
set was not a reader himself} but to gra« 
tify her, he procured books ; and one or 
two tnen of literary genius, whom be had 
patronised in bis days of prosperity, still 
visited him in his retreat. 

The foremost of these was George 
Chapman^ the dramatic poet, and trans- 
lator of Homer, who was enchanted with 
the intelligence, taste, eloquence, and en* 
thusiasm of Geralda. He knew well 
how cruelly the world had used her, and 
deeply pitied her fate. 

He assisted her in her choice of books, 
and encouraged her in reading poetry, 
which abounded in elevated sentiment, 
and had a tendency to lift her above the 
frowns of fortune. He also directed her 
to many works of history, because he 
deemed that they were adapted to in- 
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crease her fortitude, and to aocustotxi her 
observation to tl^e frequent anil a^patting 
calamities : to which every. statiM^ was 
exposed* , ;u 

The Countess bore her &11 with less 
magnanimity than her husband. She was 
by nature more h'ght and vain, and had 
more intrigue and less placidness about 
her ; but Geralda had obtained an. influ- 
ence over her mind, which perhaps was 
to be attributed to the power of good- 
nessy and purity, and talent, over vicious 
and perjJexed levity.- 

A young man, benighted aft^r the 
chase, having long wandered, lost in the 
forest,, had been at length attracted by 
the lights glimmering from the windows 
of Somerset's solitary retreat to direct his 
way to the house. . He was admitted as 
a guest ; and having the appearance of 
a man of rank, was introduced to the 
Earl and Countess, and Geralda. 

He soon jnade it known that he was 
attached to the court, and had lately left 
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it*/' Hifir-giiiests^who had neva: seea bim 
bi^ote^: tkdew: ihi^ he must have been 
iatfodnmd'fthere since their retiremeiit*; 
He spoke of the latest court incideot^ ;: 
but it was dear. that he was not aware ot 
whom he was now enjoying the ho^i- 
tality. .This person was Sir Maurice 
Rodney^ of an ancient family and large 
tbrtmie in the west. The Countess, felt 
her spirits devated by the revival of^ 
buried idieas, which ought to have given 
her pain*. She encouraged Sir Maurice 
to relate his gossip ; and the young man 
felt himself delighted with his company. : 
" The Coontei^i faded with sorrow and 
disappointment, had yet the remains of 
extraiordinary beauty. Nor were her 
powers of fascination extinct $ she yet 
had them at her command^ whenever she 
chose. Sir Maurice, inclined tqi ]<^k 
with admiration on the more girlish form 
of Geralda, yet hesitated at the matured 
majesty of the Countess's figure and 
fiice. 

o 5 
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' The Countess could not refrain from 
indulging in some portion of her former 
coquetry ; yet she was not so ungenerous 
as to wish to withdraw his attentions from 
Geralda. She knew that he would be 
an advantageous alliance for her, and en* 
couraged his apparent admiration of her 
protSg^e. 

The next mori^ng Sir Maurice quitted 
them, having, by the broader light of day, 
been at once determined in the object of 
his preference* As this secluded family 
were not known in this neighbourhood 
by their real names, he did not guess by 
what celebrated persons he had been en- 
tertained. When he reflected on the 
conversation which had passed, the re- 
marks, the ton of fashion, the evident 
familiarity with the whole penetralia of 
the court, he did not doubt that these 
persons had moved in high stations ; and 
he suspected that they had some reason 
for concestlment. 

Sir Maurice had not been long absent 
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when he found that Geralda had aiade a 
great impression upon his fanc^. He 
had a rotnantic mind and a warm heart ; 
but be waited prudence, and gave him* 
self too much up to whatever inclinations 
seized him. 

In the course of a fortnight, he came 
again to pay a visit to this retreat. He 
then expressed passionate love for Ge- 
ralda, and entreated the Countess's leave 
to make serious proposals to her. The 
Countess advised him to be less hasty : 
she said Geralda was only to be won by 
slow and. assiduous attentions } that she 
bad a peculiar mind ; that her notions of 
attachmesit were strict ; that she was not 
«• obtrusive j" and would " not unsought 
be won ;;'' that, as she would be constant 
when her affections were engaged, so she 
would be slow in engaging them. 

This, instead q£ damping the ardour of 
Sir Maurice, inflamed it^ The more diffi^ 
culties he had to encounter, the more 
impetuous he became. Geralda was not 

i> 6 
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to be 80 dvercome^ > She had long formed 
a resolution, —- the result of a gveat 
mindy — to bury her affections in the 
bosom of him who had deserted her. In 
addition to her afiection for him, she bad 
resolved not to subject herself to the 
chance of future reproaches for calum- 
nies, of which, though she ought not to 
have borne the smallest participation in 
them, she too well knew it would be im- 
possible to convince others of her entire 

innocence. r 

> 

Sir Maurice was not disagreeable to 
her ; but he wanted solidity, and that 
strength of character which her taste tod 
understanding led her to admire.^;: She 
was well aware of the advantages t)f his 
large .fortune and honourable alliances, 
and she felt with keenness her own de- 
pendent and mortifying state ; but her 
resolves, which were never adopted with- 
out long reflection, were not easily 
shaken. c . 

The more she reasoned with Sir Mau- 
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ric^ the more he admiired^her. He said 
her senate, her modesty, her virtuous sen- 
timents astonished him ; that he had 
hitherto feared the dangers of marriage ; 
that in the present case alone he was 
without a doubt She assured him that 
she did not deserve his compliments ; 
that as he raised his hopes extravagantly 
now, so he would be disappointed here- 
after. She pressed him to return to the 
court, and she was sure that he wtitild 
alter his opinion. 

" It is the compjtrison with the court,** 
said he, '< that confirms my passion. I 
hate the women of the court : they are 
as inconstant as the wind ; and perhaps 
as dissolute, or at least as deceitful, as 
inconstant/* 

"O, this self-deluder !** said Geralda 
to herself, *• how little he thinks now 
that all mtf education has been in sc 
court; and, according to ^i,$ notions, in 
company of all others the most .danger- 
ous ! I cannot disclose this to him ; yet 
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hoWf some future dAy^ he would r^roach 
me for it ! O, light, unreflecting man ! 
it is not in courts or in obscure solitudes 
that Vice or Virtue dwells ! It is in the 
Heart, wherever it may be stationed, — 
surrounded by seducing society, or nursed 
and lessoned by whispering trees/' 

The coldness and discouragement of 
Geralda at length drove Sir Maurice 
aWay. He , retired to an old paternal 
mafbion, where he fanned his flame by 
giving full vent to his imagination, and 
by feeding upon evi^ congenial poem 
and romance which he could find. He 
had long been in the habit of writing 
amatory verses; he now composed a series 
of Odes and SormetSf addressed to Ge- 
ralda. Some of them he sent to her ; 
others had a warmth in them which he 
thought would displease her. The Son- 
nets had the title of Duna ; and many of 
them may still be found in MS. col- 
lections ; they were not without merit, 
when compared with the minor poems of 
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the day. Geralda loved poetry ; bat 
these pieces were not entirely to her 
taste. She loved that which had a tOQc 
of more profound melancholy, mixed up 
with more moral reflection. . These were 
too airy, too full of mere youthful ardour. 
Sir Maurice had known no sorrows but 
those of his own seeking. He had been 
the dandled child of fortune, -~ spoiled 
by indulgence, and made unhappy by 
commanding all that he wanted. 

He could not long refrain from paying 
another visit to the object who biad now 
taken possession of his hearts . Geralda 
received him with a mild but firm reserve. 
The 'Countess interposed in his favour. 
Geralda said, *< My affections are not at 
my command ! I implore you to leave me 
to my destiny !** The Countess answered, 
** Think of others as well as yourself. 
You see how unhappy Sir Maurice is: 
he will work himself into a phreii^y.'' 

" Lady Somenset/* she replied, " there 
is no reason in giving myself up a victim 
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to his want qfreasoti ! Such irrationality 
decreases my chance of comfort as his 
future wife, and strengthend, instead of^ 
weakening, my objections to him. Wheti 
he bad obtained me, he would find out 
some new whim, and rave, perhaps, be* 
cause he could not catch the moon." 

The Countess, who had been sent by 
Sir Maurice with a message of interces- 
sion, came back with a blank counte* 
nance. She said, << Geralda was an ex- 
cellent girl ; but a little, too persevering, 
when she took up an opinion. She had, 
therefore, not been able to make the im- 
pression upon her in his favour she had 
hoped ; but he must trust to time; for 
women were scarcely ever known to 
withstand importunity/' 
^ Time and perseverance were, of all 
things, * least suited to the character of 
Sir Maurice. He was full of fire ; and 
impatience was his most marked trait. 
He went home gloomy and dissatisfied ; 
still he could not throw from his contem* 
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plation the person and manners of 6e- 
ralda. JHe wrote her several ardent let- 
ters, imploring . her mercy and her love. 
Her answers were mildi rational, and 
eloquent j but they were not favourable 
to his suit. Still there was a charm in 
them, which continued to add fuel to his 
fire : while he lamented her coldness, he 
was filled with admiration at her virtue, 
her modesty, her talents^ and her heart. 
She had the command of a fascinating 
style of language, which arose from the 
predominance of a lofly sentiment, co- 
loured and chastised by the highest 
degree of moral sensibility, rendered still 
more deep and touching by the sorrowful 
events of her life. 

On these letters Sir Maurice continued 
to brood, till his fancy got the entire 
mastery over his reason. He at length 
addressed a wild letter to Geralda, of 
which the very violence operated addi- 
tionally to his prejudice. It was then 
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that Geralda took the opportunity to 
send him a final rejection of bis suit. 

He received it with trembling ; read 
it over twice ; wrote a reply in his blood j 
then retired to his chamber, and shot 
himself. 
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CHAP, vi: 

HUNTLEY RETURNS TO WOLSTENHOLME. — DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE STATE OF HEALTH AND 
FEELINGS IN WHICH HE FiNDfr THE FAMILY 
OF GREY. — COURT SCANDAL. 

While Alice Berkeley's recovery pro- 
ceeded so slowly, as often to leave doubts 
that it ever would be perfected, Huntley, 
impatient and worn out by daily suspense, 
resolved to execute his long-delayed re- 
turn to Wolstenholme. 

He was nearly well from the wound 
received in the duel with Browne ; but 
still his health was delicate, and required 

care. 

When he reached the castle, all met 
him with open arms. Even Margaret 
Grey forgot her resentment, and treated 
him as one rescued from the grave. Sir 
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Ambrose was much broken : the ruddy 
colour of his clieeks was gone» and his 
muscular limbs began to tremble with 
debility. " My boy, Harry !** said he, 
with tears in his eyes, *^ I did not think 
that I should ever look upon thee again ! 
Welcome to the Castle! Welcome to 
these old arms, my brave boy! and 
curses on that wretch, that perfidious 
wretch, who dared to shed thy precious 
blood ! But ah, brave boy, I know that 
even that gigantic arm of his could not 
daunt thee. Welt, the villain is fled •— is 
he not ? — Beyond the seas, I hear ! — ** 

Giles Grey received him scarcely less 
affectionately, but more mildly. Lord 
Grey himself recovered some of his 
former energy, and warmly embraced 
him. ^ 

But great alterations had taken place 
in the whole colour of the household at 
Wolstenholme. All was silent, gloomy, 
and almost desponding. The bloom and 
vigour of life was gone. Hospitality had 
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become troublesome ; for no one of the 
family bad spirits enough to entertain 
their guests. 

There are many things attendant on 
an ancient illustrious house of this class, 
which, though of course not peculiar 
from any pretended difference in the na- 
tive structure of the' head or the heart, 
yet become so from the long operation of 
accidental associations* They have sti- 
muli and responsibilities appropriate to 
themselves. . It is true^ that they some- 
times rely on borrowed and reflected 
virtue : but on what do they now rely ? 
— their purse : rr- it will be said, on 
their merits : yet of what nature are these 
merits in the generality of cases.? Men 
who have to force their way into notice, 
from obscure birth, have generally more 
activity ; but for what is that activity 
generally exerted but for sel^sh ends ? 

The desire of family permanence is 
almost inherent in persons of the station 
of the Grr^ys, A certain fixed presage 
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of their approaching extinction had now 
seized them. Giles felt within him the 
symptoms of decay so strong, that he 
could not contemplate his afiection for 
Susan with any hope. A determined me- 
lancholy had seized upon all his thoughts ; 
and he began to suspect that there would 
be a contest about the succession, of 
which he had a strong abhorrence. 

Sir Ambrose had for some time given 
many hints of a tendency to acknowledge 
Huntley as his son } and Sir Ambrose was 
always so dark in all his schemes, that he 
kept the direct, honourable, and scrupu- 
lous mind of Giles always in a fever. 
Nothing is more common than a wide 
difference in the characters of near mem* 
bers of the same family. No two ever 
dififered more than those of Giles and Sir 
Ambrose. 

Lord Grey had grown almost indiffer- 
ent to terrestrial concerns. Sir Ambrose 
bad given up the scheme of the marriage 
he had intended for Margaret Grey. But 
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he seemed to be pandering in bis head 
other matters r^arding the future fate of 
Huntley, which Giles could not fathom. 
" Nephew Giles/* he said, " your lot 
and mine in life have been very different, 
and our tastes have been as different as 
our lots. You have often, I knqw, 
deemed me too turbulent and restless. 
In these days of my growii^ weakness 
I begin to think so myself; but your en- 
larged and liberal understanding will 
make great allowances for the habits of a 
younger son, with a scanty portion, edu- 
cated to arms, in an age of agitation and 
adventure. My judgment is not so blinded 
as to suppose that we are entirely at the 
mercy of fortuitous circumstiuiGes : if it 
were so, virtue, I am aware, would be 
only a name } but it is certain, that your 
lot protected you from these temptations. 
It is probaUe that you may have been 
exposed to others, from which I have 
been exanpf Giles smiled with a pale 
assent. ** You see/* he went on, « we 
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are willingt on the verge of the graye» to 
seek out as many pailiations and contorts 
lUi ve can* I have not accustomed my- 
self to the skill of a nice moraliser : it is 
too late for me to moot delicate scruples 
of conscience: my life has assuredly 
been a very rough one ; and what has 
been rough can hardly be expected to 
have been very correct. The custom of 
our family, perhaps of ail other old 
familieSt of talking of those who have 
gone before us, gives me some uneasi- 
ness. I may not be able to arrange af- 
fairs before I die, quite to my satisfaction. 
Some things may. hereafter require an 
explanation which I cannot now give. 
I speak in reference to others, as well as 
to myself. For myself, I will not deny, 
that I am unable to suppress that dread 
of being spoken ill of, nay, that desire 
of being spoken well of, after death, 
which seems so strongly implanted in our 
universal nature. I hardly dare say, 
< Speak qf me as J ami* I need not say 
to j/oUf < Set down naught in malice P 
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^< No ttiiin is proof against the artis of 
deception/ I bad the vain presumption 
to * think, that I could not be easily de« 
ceived by my companions. But I hwoe been 
deceived by that . deep villain, Browne. i 

Hti is probably safe on foreign shores ibr 
thfe present \ but the day perhaps may 
come, after I shall be laid in my grave, 
Tvhen^ by those powers of intrigue and, 
corruption, which he so supremely pos- 
sesses, he may make his peace at home, 
and return. When I am gone, I know 
him two well to have any hope that he 
will refrain- from sacrificing my memory 
to his own defence. 

« Your good fitther, who so justly 
possesses your respect and affection, 
though his strength began to give way 
long before mine, will probably outlive 
me. I will confess to you, that my too 
imperious temper has, through life, taken 
an unjust lead of him. , I was always 
conscious that his talents were far better 
than mine ; but \ could not refrain from 

VOL. Ill^ E 
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the temptation to take advantage of the 
ductility of his temper. But when I was 
doing wrong, I knew him too well to. 
make him the confidant of my conduct ; 
he had a strictness of principles and of 
honouTj which his ductility never made 
him compromise. I would say more to 
ease the burdens of my heart; but I 
grow faint and sick ; 1 must leave the 
rest to another q>pQrtunity/' 

Huntley felt embarrassed in bis present 
abod^ by every sort of anxiety and di£S« 
culty« The distressing' memory of his 
desertion of Margaret Grey; the de» 
caying health, the lost spirits, and rueful 
countenance of Sir Ambrose ; the sure, 
though tranquil, approach of Lord Grey 
to the grave ; the rapid decline of Griles 
in the prime of life ; and most of all, his 
profound affliction for Alice, and his 
prospect' of the clouds that were inter- 
posed to their union, added to his utter 
deiSciciticy in the means of future sup^ 
port* , 
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He beheld the dangerous state of 
Giles's health with aggravated uneasi- 
nessy both in sympathy for one whom he 
had so auich reason to be attached to, 
and fxom dread of the loss of a protector 
so necessary to one, who would otherwise * 
be left alone and destitute in the W(M*ld. 
As long as Giles should live, he could not 
want a home or a friend. There was a 
certain jsort. of fasciikation in the peculiar 
place m society held by Giles, for which, 
even, if another friend could be found, no 
substitute could be afforded. I doubt if 
there be any language which can describe 
this peculiarity, so as to make it intelli- 
gible to minds of the present day. It 
could not be, even in those days, under- 
stood by the majority. 

It was the union of his descent, his 
name, the historical lustre of his &mily, 
his rank, liis feudal estates, with amiable 
and attractive, personal virtues^ sobered 
and mellowed by a life of early activity 
and experience, ended in disappdint- 
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ment, and dignified retreat. Tbe effect 
of all this was, that, while he seamed 
utterly unconscious of it himself, he car- 
ried with him a weight that tranquilly, 
and without a murmur, put down alt 
competition. 

Huntley knew not who, if Giles should 
die unmarried, or without issue, would 
succeed him. Having latterly indulged 
the thought, that he himself was the son 
of Sir Ambrose, it roused in him uncom- 
fortable feelings to be passed over in 
favour of some more remote branch, 
though he could not but suppose himself 
illegitimate. 

Giles had apparently entertained simi- 
lar sentiments ; and they were confirmed^ 
by the dark manner in which Sir Am- 
brose had lately talked to him. He was 
not without ciuiosity regarding what Sir 
Ambrose might have to communicate, 
but his dread was still much stronger 
than his curiosity. 

He had yet one or two. correspondents 
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an the. courL They wrote him word of 
the difficulty with which the proclamation 
agdnst Browne had been obtained. They 
said, that numerous strange stories of 
this affiiir were circulated in the court. 
Browne's friends had been busy in repre- 
senting it as a mere common elopement 
t)f a girl that chose to be fond of him : 
but they implicated other people more 
seriously! whom these correspondents did 
not name $ but of whom the designations, 
though worded with great delicacy, gave 
the keene&t alarm to the sensitive mind 
of Giles Grey. 

One of these correspondents was un- 
liickUy the very nobleman who had for- 
merly been in love with Geralda Berke- 
ley, the elder sister of Alice. It has been 
already said, that he could never recover 
from the priejudices created by Geralda's 
intimacy with the* Countess of Somerset, 
after the Countess's conduct became bla- 
zoned to the world. jHe, therefore, was 
too much disposed to believe in the light- 
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ne9s of Alice's character : but he "wbs 
cautious in his expreasimsy tmd hot xin« 
generous in his comments* 

As the Berkeleys of Hardingville had 
faUen from their splendour, and no longer 
appe^i'ed dangling in courts and palaces, 
there was little inclination to pay regard 
to their characters^ or consult their 
feeling!^, or theii: honour. New races 
)iad go.t possession of the limiles of the 
thrdnej and ancient names, yphen they 
had not power to back them, were'rather 
odious than acceptable. Many of the 
ladieii commended Browne's gallantry, 
and thought it a good jest to carry off a 
rural beauty, in defiance of old moulder- 
ing battlements and musty towers ; and 
return her back to her solitude when the 
lover was tired of her. 

Some of them were inclined to set 
out on a progress, to bdShold the seraglio, 
which Browne was said to keep in the 
neighbourhood ; in which so many of his 
victims, willing victims, .as they said, had 
been immolated. 
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. Their inventions had decked this place 
vnth. aH sorts of wild appendages. Dif- 
ferent descriptions w^e given of it ; and 
different spots were pointed out for its 
situation* Among the rest, there was 
one picture sd precise, as to fill Giles 
with wonder and alarm* 

It unfortunately happened, that these 
.rumours did not confine the charge to 
Browne. They said^ that he was but the 
imitator of older companions, who were 
content to let him continue to pursue 
the game in the same spots, after their 
own strength had failed. 

Two parties had risen in the Court ; 
the Brownites and the Purists; and the 
whole court wit was now exercised on 
this subject The name of the Grey 
family, as well as that of the Berkeleys, 
had been drawn in. The character of Sir 
Ambrose was given at full length in a 
ballad, full of raillery, in which he was 
called the Green old Knight of Hell* 
Hallf who had cuckolded half the pea- 
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sants of the province; and 'been fa- 
miliar with half the peasant*girls. * Even 
Griles's own attachment to Susan Pem<- 
bury seemed darkly alluded to. 

Giles, whose mind was already weak- 
ened byJU health, took this intelligence 
more to heart than became his lofty 
spirit. His pride was deeply offended :< 
he remembered the Court, when it would 
not presume to take : the smallest liberty 
with. his name. The fawners and the 
upstarts had now got the entire upper- 
hand ; and no respect was any longer 
paid to birth, rank, or character. But 
most of all was he struck with horror at 
the character drawn of his uncle. Sir 
Ambrose. However exaggerated, he had 
too many painful suspicions that some 
part of it was founded in truth. 



* See the character of Henry Hastings, of Woodlands, 
written by Lord Shaftesbury. 
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CHAP. VII. 

GILES GBEY's eulogy ON PRINCE HENRY* — 
HIS okFENCE OF ALICE AND OF GERALDA 
BERKELEY. — HIS ATTENDANCE AT A COUNTY 

, MEETING. 

OiLEs answered these letters with a bit* 
terness which his correspondents had 
never before experienced from him. He 
6atd, that the intelligence communicated 
iiad filled him with horror, not merely oa 
account of the injured virtue of Alice 
Berkeley, and the gross insults to His 
own family, but for the mean, unge- 
nerous, and gross character which they 
proved to belong to the Court It was 
unworthy of a manly or decent monarch 
to allow, much more to encourage* such 
buffooneries. He said that every siymp- 
tom of tbe times gave too strong evi« 
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dence, that some great storm was hatch- 
ing in the civil organization of England ; 
that the Court were acting like suicides 
upon their own station ; that they were 
doing all they could do, to bring the 
cause of the kingly and aristocratical 
power into contempt. 

« My dear, departed master !*' he ex- 
claimed, " how different was thy heroic, 
majestic, sagacious spirit! HoW didst 
thou abhor these groveling pursuits. 
Thou couldst condescend without losing 
thy dignity, and be stern without di- 
minishing the love for thee. It was thy 
delight to cherish the noble heart, to 
smile upon the genius that elevated the 
soul J to encourage enterprise in gene- 
rous dangers, the peril of the tilt, the 
glory of gallant darings. The jester was 
thy scorn ; the sensual profligate was thy 
detestation. Thy bosom glowed with ro- 
xnantic affectioq, and trembled before 
the beauty thou believedst to be pure. 
Never wouldst thou have suffered the 
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gross humours of a factious peace to 
gather, and gangrenei and corrupt the 
contagious body of the people. Despis- 
ing the entanglement of petty sophistries, 
even unapproachable by the sophist's 
web J scorning the pedantry of learning, 
but loving the essence of its nobler 
fruits, thou hadst seen, unblenched, the 
broad line of glory before thee ; and fol- 
lowed it with majestic steadiness, while 
faction and intrigue had stood cowering 
and discomfited aloof! 

** Thou hast descended early to thy 
tomb ; the -eagle-light of thine eyes has 
closed ; and thy wings are buried in the 
dust ! The crows and the magpies that 
fluttered. round thee are still gay beneath 
the noon-day sun. Eternal and omni- 
scient Providence, I bow to thy decrees ; 
but they are dark and mysterious V 

Giles Grey then took up the cause 
of the Berkeleys* Having spoken with 
an eloquent enthusiasm of their anti- 
q[uity, the numerous notices they had 
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obtained in history ; and the tempests of 
time which had stripped and bared their 
branches and their trunk, he* came down 
to Sir Oliver and his children. 

•* My dear Lord. * • */* he said, 
** what could induce you to permit your 
pen to speak so lightly of Alice Berkeley ? 
I thought you had been beyond the reach 
of the influence of the wretchedly poi- 
sonous air in which you live, while in at- 
tendance upon the Court* I know that 
there^ almost every thing is corrupt j that 
chastity and fidelity in women is a chi- 
mera ; that they are ready at the call of 
wantonness: and are as often the se- 
ducers as the seduced. But do you be- 
lieve that this infection has also, in the 
same degree, contaminated the country ? 
Do you believe that a girl of high and 
ancient family, brought up in the simple 
manners of the country, with a beautiful 
person, famed for an unspotted character, 
for great talents, and great sensibility, 
supposed to have a deep attachment to a 
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yoimgqiattii of h^ own age, woolilt>^il- 
liogly and deceitfully elope with aucb a 
wretch as Browne, to whom no one ever 
saw her give a glance of encouragement, 
and to whom many have heard her ex- 
press her utter abhorrence ? If there be 
no truth in courts, there is yet truth in 
the country ! 

" And will not the government pro- 
ceed rigorously against this abandoned 
man? Instead of righting an ancient and 
illustrious house, outraged beyond ex- 
ample, will they add the most insuffer- 
able insults to the encouragement of the 
most heinous injuries ? Will they palter 
with jokes, and epigrams, and songs, and 
ballads ? O, utterly unendurable age ! 
how sick am I to. live under thy revolt- 
ing degeneracy !'* 

To the other nobleman, who had once 
been attached to Geralda Berkeley, and 
who had suffered his subsequent dislike 
to the Berkeley family to break out on 
this occasion, he was urged by the oppor- 
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tunity to take up the defence of the un- 
fortunate Geralda. 

** I have never, my dear friend," he 
wrote, " touched upon the story of your 
poor Geralda, since you thought proper 
to separate yourself from her. AH appear- 
ances justified the resolution you took. 
Geralda was satisfied of the weight of 
those appearances,' and submitted. But 
the consequences of those inferences, so 
apparently well-founded, yet so really 
Unjust, must not he carried too far. For 
once in* your life, you have been ungene- 
i-ous J and you provoke me, even at the 
chance of disturbing your peace, to enter 
upon Geralda's vindication. 

•< Her character is certaiitly a very 
singular one ; and even her self-devotion 
and her virtues^ have confirmed the im- 
pressions against her. I will say nothing 
of the unhappy Countess of Somerset. 
We both knew her in the meridian of her 
splendour} we had reason to dread her 
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fascinations, for they were pointed at our 
beloved and honoured master, .who fled 
so early from a world for which he was 
too good. Afler all the black crimes 
which were afterwards proved against 
her, you judged that it would be mad- 
ness in you, to select for life a companion 
from among those who had lived in inti- 
mate familiarity with her. 

<< I have since had occasion to know 
something of Geralda ; no matter how. 
I believe that she is not only untainted, 
but that she has €ome out perfect from 
an ordeal of the fiercest fires. It has 
been a very strange companionship^ no 
doubt, in which her youth has been passed. 
Virtue linked with vice is at fearful odds. 
But now and then it happens, that virtue, 
thus situated, keeps vice in awe ; who 
hides her own hideous deformity before 
her. * 



* Milton saji®— - 
*< ^Tb chasUty^ my .brother, chastity ; 
She that has that, is clad in oon4>lete steel ; 
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" Geralda never blamed you. She was 
conscious that no prudent person could 
judge otlierwise than you judged ; but 
she kept her affection 

M& menie rtpoiUm. 

And knowing she cannot wash out the 
unmerited stain in this world, she is re- 
solved to console herself by the lofty 
sense of not haviug deserved it. iShe 
has, with a devoted despair, resolved to 



Andy like a auiver'd nymph, with arrows keen. 
May trace huge forests, and unharfoour'd heaths; 
In famous hills and sandy perilous wilds ; 
Where, through the sacred rays of chastity. 
No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer. 
Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 
Yea, there, where very desolation dwellti, 
By grots and caverns, shagg'd inth horrid shades. 
She may pass on with unblench*d majesty. 
Be it not done in pride or in presumption. 
Some say, no evil thing that walks by night. 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen. 
Blue, meagre, hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost. 
That breaks his magic chuns at curfew time. 
No goblin or swart fii^ry of the mine. 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity." 

Comus. 



crimes.^ lm& gf^rtaken in tbe ohbquies, 
and, by.^ patient submissdoa to the scorn 
and desertion of the world, to work out 
her way to immortality. 

«* Will yoii not then, my dear friend, 
feel the severe compunctions which be- 
long to your generous nature, when you 
find that this angelic creature is the per- 
son of whom your . misplaced suspicions 
have gone so far, as to extend the most 
frightful prejudices against her poor suf- 
fering sister, Alice ? 

** I do not mean to recal your love to 
Geralda. I believe that she would now 
reject your hand with a firm, but mild 
majesty of spirit ; not from resentment/ 
Never were her affections more benevo- 
lent than now } — ^ but from the self-pro- 
tection which is due to both. 

*< I have done. I am tired of the times, 
of their injuries, their calumnies, their 
cruelties, their degradation ! 

« G. G.'* 
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It happened, at this time, that Giles 
Grey was necessitated to. attend two or 
three public county meetings, in which 
liis rank and name threw upon him a 
prominent part. . His mind, at the crisis^ 
^iras in a state of strong irrigation and 
disease. He ima^ned that he wa;s re- 
iceiyed with . coldness i that the cQUn- 
tenances which used to meet him with 
smiles of respect and good-will, were re- 
served, and almost frowning. He lost 
his gaiety at once;< and this re-acted 
upon those, whose looks had been the 
.cause of it. 

In truth, the ton and fashion of the 
court had spread into the country. There 
.were, at these meetings, the heads or 
heirs of many of tlie new families, who 
had been hitherto awed into outward 
civility, whatever their inward feelings 
might be. Nothing delighted them like 
seizing the moment of prejudice to insult 
and abuse a superior. It was in conso* 
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naiice with al] the qualities of tfaejr mean 
and cowardly .natores^ , 

When Giles returned home, he brooded 
on these things. He fanded that the 
fate of the House of Wolstenholme was 
fast approachmg. He had never shown 
insolence to others, when in full posses- 
sion of respect, and when the tide of 
fashion was in his favour. He knew 
how valueless and empty it was. But 
still the loss of it^ after possession, was 
excessively painful. It is the same with 
rank and riches : they who never have 
had them, are not, perhaps, less happy 
than those who possess them; but to 
h(we hadf and then to hse them, is a posi- 
tive misery. 

Mingled with these complicated causes 
of dissatisfaction and sorrow, was the 
pain that Giles felt on account of Susan 
Fembury. He began to feeL an assur* 
ance that the seeds of mortal decay 
were growing fast upon him. He knew 
that he had engaged the affections of 
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Susan; and all his feelings and princi- 
ples led him to abhor the thought of 
leaving her a prey to the deepest of 
griefs and disappointments. 



/ 
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CHAP. VIIL 

HUKTLET REVISITS CHEEVELEY} AND THE 

RECTORY. 

Huntley's anisiety concurred with the 
wishes of Giles Grey to induce him to 
return to Cheeveley, that he might go 
over to the rectory to enquire after 
Alice Berkeley, and to report, at the: 
same time, the present state of Susan's 
mind. 

On his arrival at Gheeveley, the re-: 
ports he received from the vicar were; 
altogether favourable ; but much of the . 
gossip, which had created such unhap-: 
piness at Wolstenholme, having reached 
the vicar's ears^ it created an embar*/ 
rassment in the conversation with Hunt* * 
ley, which excited the curiosity of the 
latter. 
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Three things especially created a re- 
serve in the vicar's communications : the 
allusions to the Grey family ; to the Hall 
qf HeJUngsley ; and the name of elopC' 
ment given to Alice's disappearance, as 
if she had been a willing party to it. 
Two, at least, of these things, if hinted 
to Huntley, would, he knew, make him 
rave. The other had but too much en- 
tered into his own suspicions. 

Huntley was the next day admitted, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Barney, and was assured 
that Alice's health was very slowly, but 
gradually re-establishing itself*; but that, 
as her very preservation depended on the 
most perfect quiet, and as the slightest 
relapse would leave no hopes, Qeither he 
nor any one else could be permitted to 
see her« 

Huntley then asked leave to speak to 
her attendant, Susan Fembury. This 
was granted. Susaii was called down; 
and soon afterwards Mr, and .Mrs. Bar* 
ney quitted the room. 
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Huntley bad not seeii her before. Su- . 
san started^ as sbe entered the parlour. 
It was the strong likeness to Giles Grey 
which struck her. Huntley did Hot start ; 
but his eyes glowed at her beauty. He 
asked after Alice with embarrassed im- 
patience. 

" I hope she is recovering, Mr. Hunt- 
ley ; but it has been a Bad time, which 
nothing but her heavenly disposition 
could overcome.** 

"Are her spirits tranquillized ?" 
^ They are beginning to grow less un- 
tranquil.'* 

" Does she talk of what has past ?*' 
" Only when she mutters in her sleep." 
" Can you form guesses to accotmt for 
this horrible aiSair ?»» 

" Only little fragments ; not enough 
to venture a conjecture on the whole." 

•« Can you give me no information 
that may appease my curiosity ?" 

"I really, S^r, am unable at present to 
satisfy you ; but you may place the fullest 
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coafideoce in me, that whatever is for the 
mutual happiness of my dear Lady Alice 
and you, shall have my fervent prayers, 
and all the services and effi>rts that 
such an insignificant being as I am, can 
give/* 

Huntley thanked her with fervour : he 
saw that it was in. vain to press the imat- 
ter farther at the present moment. An- 
other task now awaited him, not quite so 
interesting to himself, but. in which he 
would have been truly ungenerous if he 
had not felt an ardent wish to do good. 

"You are, I understand, a native of 
Hardingville," he said. 

" I was born in that dear, park,'* she 
answered ; " and my life . and services, 
and those of all my forefathers, as far as; 
we can trace, have been bound to the 
Berkeleys.** 

" They have, been lucky in breeding 
flowers of such extraordinary beauty." . 

Susan blushed, and cried, ," Spare me 
flattery^ Mr* Huntley; it has cost me. 
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too much ;alrea;d^/ I have hterd it from 
a voiee and looks so like yours, that I 
enteeat you i^ot to remind me of it'* 
. f^WhyjsAouM you not be remind^ of 

it?'^ ]; ,' '• • : 

<< Because it was wicked and mad in 
ro* to listen to. it/' 

** To whom do you allude ?** 

^< Yoa canned mistake the person to 
whDm I. allude. Is there not a person in 
the world whom every one mistakes for 
you?" 

** And why then wicked and mad ?'* 

♦* O, you know too well ; you know 
too well. Do not mock at me : he is far 
too high for me.** - * 

"But he is good, Susan, s^nd he would 
not deceive you.*' 

^< I know that he is more than good. 
He is the most perfect of human beings: 
but this it is "which increases my distance 
and my despair.** 

, « Yqu/seem to be youreelf the per- 
fection which you attribute to others* 

VOL. III. F 
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You know how to judge of hioa, as be 
of you." 

<<My own hopes and affections have 
not so far blinded me, as to be unaware 
of the difficulties in which he is placed. 
I am conscious that he has duties to his 
family, as well as to himself and others, 
to perform.*' 

' " Alas !" cried Huntley, " he« is sur- 
rounded by difficulties, which his regard 
for others creates." 

Susan turned very pale. 

<< I do not wonder at his taste," added 
Huntley, wishing to console her. She 
dropped a tear. 

" I wish," said she, " I had never 
been at the fair at Norton-Berkeley." 

"Why so?*' 

«*^0, you know too well!" she ex- 
claimed, her whole face in a suffusion of 
scarlet ; " you know too well !" 

'" Alas ! Susan," answered Huntley, 
" we are all bom to sorrows. Wherever 
nature offers us the means of happiness. 
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tisere the crosses of society defeat it. 
But l?t ur bope, dear Susaa ! if beauty 
and merit can; command hai^nnessy yc»i 
will be sure to obtain it.'* 

. He kissed her hand, im|^red her to 
continue her attentions to Alice, a&d 
departed. 

The next day he returned to Wolsten- 
hoUne. 4^e related to Giles Grey^ his 
imtervkm m^ Smtmr wlio waa on the 
whole ss^tsfied with what had occurred ; 
and commended the prudent manner in 
which Huntley had conducted the con- 
versation • 

It was apparent to Huntley that Giles 
was descending into the last stage of a 
consumption. To encourage, therefore^ 
his passion for Susan would have been 
in the highest: degree culpable. It must 
be confessed, that his pside a little in- 
creased the disinclination. From the 
courae of his education, he instinctively, 
and without being able to i|ssign a reason 
for it, identified himself with the pros- 
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perity and the events of the honse of 
Gri'ey/ . He: knew that no beauty, nor 
merits could, in the eyes of the world, 
prevent the efiect of degradation to the. 
family from such an alliance. He knew,^ 
also, the rage Jnto which it would put all 
the other members of the family : and, 
though it might appear to others too 
contemptible a trifle to operate, he knew 
that the supposed d^radation would be 
aggrai^ted in the opinion of the Greys^ 
by the fact of Susan being the daugh- 
ter of a game-keeper of the Howe ^ 
Berkeley. 

Yet he lamented that the male line of 
the family might probably become ex- 
tinct. It -seemed as if a fate hung over 
the Greys. The last of the Lords Grey, 
of Wiltcffi *, had lately died in the Tower^ 
having remained there many years a pri* 
soner ior his share in Raleigh's plot. 

* He was son of Arthur Lord Grey, of Wilton, K. G.; 
the pitton oC jSpcpsjor/ His dlster marriod Sir Rowland 
Egerton. His aunt, Elizabeth Grey, married John 
Brydgei, Cord Chandos, who died 1557. 
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CHAP. IX. 

.«U«SS 6RET DIES.-— A CHARACTER OF HIM; ANJ> 

EPITAPH. 

r 
i ; » 

Aix ibe &mily of Grey, and every in. 
habitant of the Castle of Wplstenholme, 
at length became alarmed by the grow, 
ing debility and death-like looks of Gil^s 
;Grey« The qneasin^ of his mind.ljad 
aggravated the malady under which he 
, was decaying. 

He died on the 23d October, 1620, 
at the age of twenty-four, with a more 
general lamentation, not only of his fa- 
mily, but of the whole county, and, seve- 
ral of the most illiistripiis persons of the 
nation, than had almost ever been re- 
membered. 

If \ could draw characters in the 
manner of Lord Clarendon, I might 

F 3 
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make of Giles Grey a more beautiful 
portrait almost than any which his vivid 
pencil has delineated. 

Giles Grey, as tli/B only son of an an- 
cient baron, of high alliances, and a 
spreading feudal territory, hhnself en- 
dowed by nature with the most amiable 
virtues of the heart ; an intellectual ca- 
padty of the nicest perception, and the 
most delicate taste ; a gaUant spirit } a 
' form, if somewhat too slender, full of 
expression, and even majesty { came iiito 
ffae world with numerous advantages ; 
and was, even when a boy^ fix^ in a^ 
honourable post about the person of 
Henry, Prince of Wales. 

Eariy in the reign of King James^ the 
eld English nobility, who had possessed 
the esteem and fkvour of Queen Eliza- 
t>etb, yet continued to hold an influence 
under the new order of things.^ They 
had been a good deal impoverished by 
the system adopted by the queen, of re- 
ceiving expensive entertainments from 
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her iio}>les} and too mwy$ therefore, 
accepted place among the new-comers in 
a manner somewhat d^rading to their 
dignity. But they, who held themselves 
independent, still kept the court in awe, 
when they came to it. And aristocracy, 
at this time, still continued to possess a 
dominion over the minds of the people, 
which it IB pretended that philosophy has 
done a great benefit to mankind in since 
destroying. 

In the station and native qualities 
which thus offered to him suph ea^ly 
enjo}rments, it must be admktedj that, 
however altnMttiive^ there wtts more evil 
than good* To be hurried into a . sue* 
ce^siion of wasteful lamuiiements before 
the strength of the body and the mind 
is confirmed, is almost certain, like the 
fate of the spenddirift, to bring jthe 
meant^iof exktence to an end b^re their 
time. 

Besides, it is not before, reflection can 
nix itself with those pleasures which 
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operate upon the sensefF, that the en^oy* 
meat can be either permanent^ or kitense^ 
or valuable. Lassitifde and ennui follow 
bver-forced exertion, and all that giVes 
rest to the perception of material delight, 
is the intellectual movement that aecom- 
pahies it. 

The ladies of the courts who were al- 
ways flocking round the Prit)ce, paid his 
companion, Giles Grey^ the most flat^ 
tering attentions. In truth,- Giles was 
handsomer than the Prince, and- hafd^ by 
nature a still happier and nnjfie interest- 

« 

ing manner. He^ co^ld be hardly said 
to be less high-born, as far as regarded 
the royal blood of England, fyr he^ was 
equally descended from King Henry YUi 
by his younger daughter Mary, married 
to the Duke of Suflfolk. 

His early attachment has been more 
than once alluded to already. The lady 
deceived him ; her vanity and the- cor- 
rupt'intrigues of a wicked court prevailed 
over her more natural passitms } tot she 
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had been violently in love, with Gilesy 
and in her heart &r preferred him to the 
Prince. The prince knew not that sfhe 
was admired by. Giles, and still l^s. did 
he: suspect that .Giles was a favourite. of 
hers# She carried on lier sdiemes with 
the most consummate, art } and having 
two young men of high and; romantic 
spirits to ded with, who would not stoop 
to mean, suspicions } ai»d who thon^t, 
that, in a beautiful and sweetly-smiling 
form, must be lodged as beautiful a^ spul, 
she acted. as a Syren, whose d^usions 
held for a time an absolute dominiop. 
Her inexpressibly profligate father threw 
her secretly into the armf of the prince ; 
while, with equal secrecy, he was courting 
a marriage with Giles Grey. 

Giles had been a oompafiion in some 
of the wild adveotiires of Sir.Edyrard 
Herbert, afterwards Lord Herl^rt of 
Cherbury, who yet was not a great &• 
youri^ with l^imj ^ be was far. to^ met^. 
physi^jtli capricipi% wd eccentric for 

F 5 
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thci simpler mind d£ Giles ; and besides 
was many years bis senior in age/ 

Among the delights of his few leisure 
hours, was poetry. Indeed^ he made a 
few el&rts in this sort (^composition 
himself, but they did not rise much above 
mediocrity. Many reasons may be as«- 
signed for this ; though he had an ardent 
fondness for poetry, and an extraordinary 
sensibility of its beauties, it must not 
therefore be inferred that nature had ^ 
^iven him the capacity to originate it 
himself. Numerous are the minds which 
are fully awake to what is fair or gitthd^ 
both in that which meets the senses, and 
in thai which is raised interpally in the 
brain, by the medium of language, who 
yet, in the one case can neither select 
nor define the leading circumstances of 
what excites their admiration, nor bring 
them so before the fancy, when the reality S 

has vanished, as to convey a ]|ictur6 of 
them to others ; nor, in the other case, 
form such new combinations £rom the 
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images called forth in their intellects, as 
to do more than reflect the forms in the 
exact shape and position piiesented by 
their prototypes. These persons there- 
fore have what is. cidled tasted hut not 

.Aitlwhere the native power is pps* 
seared; where the qualities of genius have 
biin indisputably conferred by nature, 
many obstacles miay still be fatal to its 
developn»nt. As the fruits of the earth 
are not given by Providence in their 
triie flavour and perfection without 
labonr and skilful cultivation, so seldom 
are produced the due fruits of the mind 
without^similar toil and discipline : images 
may course each other through the brain 
with incessant brilliancy, and flne emo- 
tions may rise in the heart with unex- 
hausted, copiousness;; but to seize them 
in the rapidity of their flight, to fix them 
by language, and. to communicate the 
reflectum of them to others, is an achieve- 
ment of extraordinary esertion and art, 

F 6 
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which requires absji^ction frotn other 
violent occupfttioad and aidbitions. 

Giks Grey ^*as thrown too^eariy into 
the ifever of all that could successively 
engross bis senses for thk. The long 
intervals of solitude and reflection which 
are necedsary^ were not permitted :^to his 
course of life. Whether, even if those 
intervals had been allowed, his habits 
while occupied in society, furnished the 
materials most propitious to poetry, may 
be doubted. 

It is in the sentimeote which are tinged 
by sorrow and disappointm^t, that the 
noblest tones of poetry are to be fiOUg)>t; 
There is a lightness in dandled and 
feverish prosperity, which strikes the 
lyre only as if in mockery. 

> When Giles retired from the court, he 
had better opj>oftunities of cultivating 
any poetical talents which might have 
beien bestowed by : natore. But the 
^fleets of such a life as he bad l^i con^ 
.tinued to operate l<Hig afterwards* They 



left a languor^ which required 'perpetml 
exciteinenty and a variety wbieh could 
never settle into calmness : nor were 
his retrospects sucb^ as were calculated 
to produce those soothing remembrances 
which are the food of poetry. ^ i 
/ Is not then ^ superb feudal castle in 
the country, a large domain, the chief- 
tainship of an illustrious family, and 
ancient honour j respect, love, hospi* 
lality, country amusements ;^-«*-are not sdl 
these fi>bd ibr poetry? Perhaps by the 
very degree to wbic^ they are calcdkted 
to make an amiable mind hi^y^ they 
weaken the stimulus of exertion, l^: con- 
tenting it with the pleasures of exigtetice. 
It is not by a state of tranquiMiiy, : but 
of emotion, thiit the muse is most in- 
spired. In the violent stir of >aU ^hose 
^various powers of intdiect /Mdil wbtieh 
the poet is endowed, bis reflecbons com- 
bine themselves in double ftme<'Withvthe 
visible, and the invisible; wilihiiKMi^r 
and witbu spirit ; wilk the .p«rt» .the 
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pireaeo^ and the future. To hiu^ the 
elements of nature are like the voices of 
a Divinity. The roar of the winds and 
the waves, the lonely sounds that travel 
the midnight darkness, the hum of the 
air under the noon-day sun, the whisper 
of leaves,, the murmur of gentle rivers, 
the v^dure and the flowers of summer, 
and the sublime desolation of winter, 
mingle tliemselves up with the workings 
of his thoughts, colour his creations, 
and receive a character from his mind, 
to which common eyes and understand- 
ings are utter strangers. 

Death unhappily removed Giles Grey 
from the world before he had arrived at 
that maturity of age, at which the intel- 
lectual powers display themselves with 
most energy. As soon as his mental 
faculties began to settle into some order, 
from the continued effects of the quiet 
produced by his retreat, a series of family 
clouds and disturbances brought on a 
new sort of distraction. Then came the 
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decline, vAAch made such fiital ravages 
OD a fra:mei originally delicate. 

About the time, when the fever of this 
deceitful complaint began; he had com* 
menced a new sort of interest in the 
study of poetry. With a lofty excursive 
spirit, incapable of interesting himself 
about trifles of any kind, he had nau* 
seated the petty concdts of mipor in* 
genuity, which the great and little vulgar 
mistake for poetical merits copies of 
verses of court-gallantry, epigrams, attd 
vapid songs ; and ttnsal, or fulsome pa« 
negyrics. George -Chapman had dis^ 
cussed with him the great ends of 
poetry ; and all his fear now was, that 
it was above his reach; not below bis 
ambition. 

It seemed, as if he had waked into a 
new world ; as if a film had been with- 
drawn from his eyes ; or a veil had been 
burst, that let in a new creation upon 
him. He now perceived, that poetry 
united in itself the h%hest species of 
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mond plyijpsophy, with an !a$sociation to 
more exalted, and more biiUiant orders 
of existeiioe* He saw that they who 
possessed this faculty, had a command 
of enjoyments, which neither rank nor 
wealth could give ; and that things wei'e 
clothed with colours in their eyes, which 
the vulgar^ sight could not observe. 

:Chapman was not himself always a 
happy example of his own theory. He 
was laboured, land often turgid ; catch- 
ing transient, flashes of light amid sur- 
i:ounding and returning darkness ; but 
Giles Grey understood and acknow* 
ledged the soundness and grandeur of 
this theory. The scenes of nature, the 
charms of the visble world, make their 
strong impressions by the aid of the 
mournful passions — of regret, and sor- 
row, ?ind alarm.* 

* Since this was written, a passage of Mad. De Stael, 
vmf4k0m tkk, yet on the same prmcipl^ has met the 
autlipjc's ^e : 

** Corinne n* ^rouva que de la tristesae <en trmrerswst 
la T4)fG8nej) toolei ee^ bemili^ de la campitigBe, tfA 
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' Qiles now accustoOifed himself to 
nurse that pensive melancholy ^hich is 
the result of a sympathetic musing dti 
the misfortunes of fallen hutinanity. — ^He 
saw. only the grandeur and more sombre 
views of nature ; he delighted in the 
storm, and the wintry dreariness. When 
the tempest came on, he was wrapped in 
profound thought by the roar of the 
blasts of the forest ; and he would bail 
the gathering of the clouds, the black* 
ness of the sky, and the floods of daark 
drtoching rainf ; through ivhich, after 
a chase amid the wildest df the woodland 
demesnes, he could return ^tigued to 
Wolstenholme, and, withdrawing alone 
to his apartment, spend the ei/^ening in 
reflection, and fancy. 

But it is long before the ideas fbrm 
themselves into that just proportion 'be- 



VtmSetit enivr^ dans un antre temps, k ftol|ASMaSell^de 
in^iancolie. Combien ni terrible, d\t Milton^ ie dite§pmr 
tgw cet air ii dou» ne adme pa$, U faut 1' amour ou la 

la nature.'* Cvtkme, I9i 9m 
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tween imagery and sentimeot} into that 
happy selection of associations^ which* 
while they 9xe most striking and pic* 
turesque, are, at the same time, most 
true } of whicli the reader admires the 
exactness, while he is surprised by the 
novelty. 

This diseipiine of the mind, though 
begun, was soon interrupted, not only 
by the petty attentions of ceremony and 
service, to which liis representative rank 
in a feudal castle hourly and almost mo- 
mentarily exposed him ; but by the 
malady, which now began to fix upon 
him. 

It has been said, that genius is-pai'a- 
mount to. all external circumstances } 
and numerous examples seem to favour ' 
this opinion, such as Tasso, Spenser, 
Chatterton, &c. But it does not follow, 
that, if adversity cannot conquer genius, 
rank and prosperity cannot enfeeble it. 

There was a friend of the family, in 
whom this new tunif taken up %o fondly 



by Giles Orey, caused gr^at regret and 
lamentation. He was one> of those men, 
who have the credit of possessing what 
is caOed excellent common seme. It is 
not easy to define precisely what is 
meant by these words, common sense. 
The most general acceptation of them 
seems^ to be, a habit of judging, in the 
common affiiirs of life, prudently for the 
interest c^ the individual's own particular 
case ; and an exclusion of any consider- 
lOion, speculative or g^ieral; but more 
especially an exclusion of all fan(^ and 
every thing ideal. These men are there- 
fore in the habit of considering poetry 
as net merely useless, but mischievous ; 
and, what is more absurd still, as childisk. 
How the application of this last epi(bet 
suggested itself to them, it may bedif- 
ficult to guess, unless from having ob- 
served that the fancy of children is 
stronger than their reason} and there- 
fore, inferriiig that bU fancy is phildish» 
even when it« forms the lamp of reason* 
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mau, who had Hved in the wbrld, 
,and with some credit^ i&t least as far as 
bis own advance in life was eoneerned, 
lamented in bitter terms the seductive 
pursuits encouraged in Giles Grey, by 
.George Chapman. He. ventured, in his 
blindness to assert, that they were un- 
worthy of a man of rank, wh<»e mind 
ought to be cast in what he called a more 
solid mould ; and whose understanding 
ought to be .more directed to practical 
.affiiirs. Such men believe hoiJiing real, 
but what they can see, and hear, and 
•touch* . ^ . ; 

This Knight m& Barotet, (for he was 
:botfa ; standing one of the very first in 
,th6 or^nal list of this latter order,) this 
^goptlemen of ca^cllent common: sense f 
would, if he: bad beep apprised of it, 
have had better reason to complain Qf 
the interference of George Chapman on 
another point. . 

George, had endeavpured to pr omotje 
a .marriage between Giles Grey and 
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G^alda Berkeley. . Sure of her parity, 
and of the utter injustice of the : ca- 
lumnies by whidi she had suffered; in 
admiration of her fine understanding^ and 
hj^r . exa^ed moral feeliflgs^ he thought 
he : should . efibctuate . the happiness of 
both by this union of two so well suited 
by nature;; but he. did not duly appre- 
ciate the: extreme ^delicacy of sentiment 
T^hich ruled over the bosom of each of 
them. Giles could never reeoncile him- 
self to: take the woman whom his friend 
had rejected : and Geralda, in additioii' 
to the fidelity of heart, which she bad 
devoted to another, resolved never to 
expose herself to the chance of the in- 
fluence of the prejudices which had once 
been excited against her. : . ^ ^f 

-■ Giles Grey made. no will : for he had 
little to dispose of in his o^n right. ^ But 
a few days ^before he ^died^ perceiving 
the symptoms of his approaching ^te, be 
wrote a paper of private directions, ad- 
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dressed to Huntleji of .which the follow-^ 
ipg. are extracts : 

. " Yott, my dear Huntley, will receive 
my dying wishes with kindness } and 
execute then^ to . the utmost of your 
power with fidelity. Many things hang 
heavy on my heart at this awful crisis. 
The story of Susan Pembury has been 
committed to your confidence. You 
have seen her, and oin therefore beUeve, 
that she is as beautiful and innocent as 
I have represented her to you j but I 
am afraid, that I shall have been the 
cause of misery to her, for which I can 
make her no recompense. Make it my 
d3ring request to my father, that he will 
make such a decent settlement upon her, 
as shall at least remove her from servi*' 
tude and dependence. 

: ** There are many other matters, which 
I; should wi$h to disburden my mind 
upon ; but I have not the courage. I 
hav^e many fears for you all ;^ apd I am 
too sadly impressed with the presage, 
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that there are many mysteries to be ex- 
plained, which, if living, I should not 
have had the fortitude to endure* 

'< In this solemn hour of approaching 
dissolution, I survey my numerous faults 
with deep regret; but with a calm, 
though humble- confidence of mercy. I 
only look with satisfaction on the few 
good deeds I may have done. I know 
what my heart and sentiments were in 
the midst of a depraved court ; and^ 
though they then often excited a hard 
ridicule, yet, as they were then as fUU of 
pleasure, as I believed them to he of 
rectitude, so now the memory of them 
fills me with a glow of sdf-approbation, 
which far exceeds the delight of those 
happy hours. All vice is as inefiicienti 
even fbr momentary enjoyment as it is 
for future tranquillity. . Hiere is nothing 
of intense human pleasure, which is not 
partly intellectual ; and there is nothing 
of intellectual delight, ^fehich is consiiktent 
with vice. 
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' <^ Cultivate your understandings ! we 
are not permitted great felicity, or even 
high virtue, through any other, mediunu. 
I know from. experience, that the joys 
of station and. riches are poor indeed 
without it ; they.soon pall and satiate : 
they can cqmmand nothing of what con* 
stitutes the food and occupation of the 
higher part of our. being here. 

1 <^ I do not deeply lament my depar- 
ture hence. Troubles have beset me, 
which, though they may appear fanciful; 
to others, have been truly .afflicting to, 
ine.' Yet wheal had commenced a new 
course of life, and found my intellects in: 
a state of rapid . improvement ; when 
every day . opened, new scenes upon me, 
^nd made me. see the old in a new point 
of view } when an admission . to : the 
iporal beauties, of, this mysterious exist- 
ence .raised it both in my estimation, 
and in my faculty of enjoyment ;^ when 
I had flattered myself, that, by contfoued 
labour in this course, I might send down 

S 



my name to fOftmiy for far better pos« 
sessions tban titles and territoj^ies, I 
should iiave been grateful if it had been 
the iinll of Providence, that I should have 
refliained a little kmger in this mingled 
world of pleasures and sorrows/' 



In the chapel of Woktenholme, was 
erected a handsome monument of mar- .' 
ble, with the figure in armour, well sculp- 
tured, kneeling at ft desk, in a praying 
attitude, with numerous armorial decor- 
ations, which was destroyed in the grand 
rebellion, when the whole chapel was de« 
spoiled, and left a shell, roofless, and 
with bare walls. . The epitiq>h inscribed 
upon it was in the following words : 

Here lietthe body of 

the Honourable Gitsg GayT, 

only son and heir-apparent of 

' The Ri^t Honourable the Lord Gut of the W/e« 

who died at thi» Caittle of Wolstenholme, 

on the esd day of October, \620, 

aged S4 yean. 

* VOL. III. O 
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to th« bite renowned and glorious Prince 

H.' R.IL Henry Prince of Wales. 
\lle dk)4 to the uarr^fta^ soiym of tiM 
relations, his K&a^ the county, and the nation. 
AsaiiiiaWe,ashe wasTirtnous; as wise, 

aa he was ingenuous i 

Elegant in form ; eloquent in tongue ; 

GaUant, generous, moiai, leligions ; ' 

Once the delight of the gayi 

' since the oracle of the grave ; 

adnured by the old ; 

beloved hf iht young* 

O death ! 
howerael wasthy i^ctory ! 
How e^ly didst thou snatch (nm 
fiom afflicted mortals I 
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CHAP. X. 

REFLECTIOHS ON THE DEATH OF GILES ORCT* 
^ — COMHEKCEMENT OF THE LAST ILLKESS 
OF SIR AMBROSE. — CONFESSIONS -REGARD- 
ING HIS FORMER COURSE OF LIFE. 

Gtrief, and lamentatioD^^ and disease, 
seemed pow to brood over the towers of 
Wolstenholme. The heir^ the glory of 
his house, the flower of the Greys, had 
gone prematurely to his tomb I All at 
first were stunned with this blow of 
fate; the deep and wide effects of it 
were only slowly to be developed* It is 
not at first that the extent of real depri- 
vations of this kind is perceived* 

When a family loses some illustrious 
member of it, it mourns^ as it must do, 
when a nearly connected amiable being 
descends into the grave. It is not at 
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that momeht willing even to gftffs$ how 
much of its consequence depemls on tbe 
lustre of that departed being. When the 
evening sun sinks behind the wave of the 
westt the glory of his rays remains a few 
minutes after he is gone in all its iqden* 
dour : it is after a pause^ that the dark* 
ness and the chill pomes oq^ 

The rich banners that waved in the 
chapel, the gorgeous ornaments, of chiv- 
alry ; the Uue bars^ quartered with Berjke* 
/!er^ and Plantagenet, and Tudor, and J^n- 
dqn^ md Q^ffbrd, and numerous others, 
mad^ a rich heraldrical display, which, 
.when the occasion of it was considered, 
Cppi^rasted stmngely with the deqp deso- 
latlf^n of the heart. Men of geAius, or of 
moffd sensibility, came from many dis- 
]ts(fit imts to visit the grave. Some of 
the ^iglibouring nobles and gentry, who, 
though they, had admired Gile^, had suf- 
ieri^ too much human leaven to mix with 
this^r admiration, now felt the most pro- 
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feundand unqualified regret for him. 
All agreed that they 



^ Should never look upon his like again.'* 

Many who had been jealous of the 
Greysy now that they thought they sav 
them abottt to be extinguished, began to 
see that this event would only let in some 
tyrant .of an upstart race' to domineer 
over them. 

Lord Grey's faculties w«e now almost 
entirely gone. He scarcely seemed sen* 
sible of the unspeakable Iras he had suf* 
fered. Sir Ambrose, still in possession 
of his faculties, felt it as a terrible blow 
on that prosperity of the house of Grey^ 
which, however hard his affections might 
%e, was twined with all the strongest 
emotions of his heart. His pride and 
ambition were mortified ; anc^ above all, 
in the death of Giles, there was torn from 
htm a sort of.sheet-anchor produced by 
the virtue and benevolence of his nephew. 
Whenever he thought of his oyf n doubt-^ 
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ful fame, he had looked to the virtue of 
Giles to redeem him. 

All these aggravated causes of sorrow 
and regret, to one who had already begun 
to yield to the effects of age, disease, and 
uneasiness, began to make frightful in- 
roads upon the vigorous cbnstitution of 
Sir Ambrose. ' • 

His life had not been .such as make^ a 
death-bed smooth. He had scarcely 
known a day's illness, till the commence- 
of that which was now in its progress. 
Providence seemed to have permitted 
him to go on in the career of his pleasured, 
. without giving hitn the opportunity of 
being warned by the reflections which 
occasional attacks on health prodube. 
A hale frame of body, combined witft 
his habitual pursuits, had enabled Him to 
pass his life in violent e:icercise, crowned 
by riotous hospitality, and the indulgence 
of all his appetites. He was the most 
vigorous and the most skilful sportsman 
of his day. . In hawking and in hunting, 
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hebjMi QO Q^tiial in his jown and in all 
the nei^bouring counties. He rode the 
fleetest horsesi and had the best breed of 
them in the kingdom. 

His talents were naturally quicks 
acutei and sagacious } but they had re** 
ceived no cultivation* His great animal 
spiritSy his repartees, hii wit ; the air of 
nobility, which he had caught from bis 
birth, and his. boyhood ; the gallantry of 
his person, the ruddiness of health which 
glowed in his hardy cheeks, all won him. 
an unopposed way, wherever he chose 
to make his;progress. . 

The character for eccentricity and 
whim in his maimer of liviilg at the 
Hidl ^HeWatgsky^ which, excluded the 
admission! o£ all society there, except a 
few of hia own bMn companions, was no 
obstaete'to his pwn aiccess to other houses, 
especially as at the Castle of Wolsten- 
holme.he had always a table, to which 
he might. Hivite any whom hecho^. 

Butnow.all these resources of hisfbr's. 
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mer 4ife failed. The terooKritf death 
shc^wed all the pleasures of tins world 
in a very different light. ^ He con* 
tinually called Huntley to hb bed- 
side* He said: *< I har^ taken you under 
my protection from your birth; You 
have nobody to look to but me. Pow 
boy I what ■ can I do, for you ? You see 
the House of Wolstenholme is at its- ex« 
tremity ! -* A fate hangs over it I . Ah, 
^ear, exc^lent Giles i depai^ed hero» 
and angel, look down upon us I look 
down upon us ! Let thy virtues intercede 
fbr thy wretched uncle ! But, Huntley, 
I have much tQ tell thee } yet I cannot 
tell it, till I am better." 
' Huntley dared not seek to hasten the 
gratification of his own curiosity at thfe 
' expence of adding to the agitations q£ Sir 
Ambrose. The next day, SirAmlm»e 
resumed his conversations, 
f *< It was early,** said he, " that I be- 
gan to enter the evenliul scenes of Me. 
I was with the English amy in .the 
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N«(lHd^itc^ irtieii poor Sir Ptnlip Sid- 
ney ttmifeA his mortal Mow. I amr^him 
ciuiri^4ff the. field ; and I saw faim give 
thd blip of water to the dying soldier. I 
ibught in Ireland against many q£ the 
rebellions of those Am barbarooa people. 
But toy fiivourite adventures were those 
of NiVd Disoovery. We were large par* 
ti69 lif us, yoimger brothers of some of 
the b<^t families in the kingdom ; and we 
a} wayi hoped to make money enough to' 
jqi«nd finely in our country amusements, 
when litre got home. 

' ** I iAu9t confess, we were a wild set i 
we feared not God or man. We belong- 
ed to di£ferent counties; and we laid 
schemes for eommpnication, and for th^ 
arrangeiment of our pleasures, whi<^ I 
now look baick upon with horror. We 
obtmned a gmnt of a tract of land in Vir- 
ginia, in which we settled a f^w.of i^ur 
most d^perate fc^owers, such as had no 
deare:to go back to Englai^ We k^t 
up constant cwnmupication with tjbis set* 
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tletnent ; and here yia& tHe dep6t and re- 
fbge of our most hazardous schemes. 

«* After one of these expiedition^, I 
purchased the Hall ofHelUngsley, which 
I chose from its propinquity to the forest, 
and at the same time from its not being 
inconveniently near Wolstetiholme* Most 
of my companions either bought or hired 
old manor-houses, in different parts of 
the Icingdom, suited to our purposes, 
all in the neighbourhood of forests or 
cliases ; and we so arranged it as to 
have a ehain of communications from one 
part of the kingdom to the other. We 
were sworn to secrecy ; and not a servant 
was admitted among us to whom we 
did hot give the bath. On the least sus* 
picion attachied to any one of these, he 
was shipped off to Virginia. 

** We declared war against the parks 
^ahd forests of all the great men, whom 
whim or accident had not put undei* the 
protection of our favour. Above all, fe^- 
male beauty was the prize we moi^t soi^gfat 
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after^ and which we were dete^ined to 
obtain at any hazard, whenever oor.in- 
clinationa . were fixed. We have in -Vir- 
ginia a risng generation of the. best 
blood pf the conntry^ whose near reku 
tionsbip to ,the great in England nobody 
suspects^ 

" For^ twenty years my table at Hell- 
ingsl^ has been nearly supplied by bucks 
from the park of Hardiiigville : and it 
is a terrible confession, whidi yet I 
cannot refrain from making, that my 
sera^io also has often been supplied from 
the same quarter. 

" We practised every sort of disguise 
to carry on our pursuits. Our men were 
often sent put 9sjt4gglerSf to which occu- 
paticm we took great pains to train them : 
and while all the inhabitants of the Castle 
or mansion were cdleeted tc^ether in 
9ttentic»i > So their tricks, another set 
«icoured the domains^ and carried off such 
'^pdlaas they chose. 

" Though not free froln superstition 
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(MUB^I0|9 we coQStatitly made^tMe of its 

«< Our ooune oClife had not, I admits 
the higher species of enjoymentt for it 
was merely sensual. But as our amnial 
q^irits were great, and our health was 
vigorous, and we gave no leisure to re- 
flection to interpose itself, the time ran^ 
on merrily, and we rode, and atCt and 
drank, and sle^ with high glee. We had 
no compunctions of conscience. The 
women, whom we ruined, we had no 
ipiQiE for — we smiled at their tears; 
2ind married the low to some of our 
retainers. 

' / ^^ On the last Monday in October of 
every year, we met in routine, at dne of 
our residenees, and spent the remaindtt 
of the week togethw. We xompared 
notes i and under some limitations^ shared 
our plunder, as far as money was con* 
'Cerned. We often took great . boode& 
without suspicion. Our first aim was the 
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great txav^ihigwiii^moi meridiandize, 
which wMe passiiig to the large, caimner-' 
cial towQSy OT principal anmial fiaai. The 
exttaBa4dQitMM of ouriaeiiy the man- 
ner in which they ware anoed, imd tha^ 
a4koit use of those arms, the fleetqess of 
their horses, the reserves they.kept with* 
in callt their excellent arrangements £)r 
the transit of such things as they chose 
to take, still aided by the line of com- 
munication which they kept up through 
the kingdom, secured them from all de* 
tection. 

« Sometimes platis for taking a great 
prize were laid weeks, and even mcMOiths, 
before-hand. To prevent the possibility 
of personal suq^cion, the men were 
brought for this purpose from the most 
distant of the chain of residraces^ and 
sent back . singly, as opportunity serVed, 
accoutred as Uvery servants^ e^ch with 
a led horse^ and boldly travelling in the 
broid Hght of day* 
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<< Wben sitting, ait the table of Wols- 
tenholme, I used to hear the ration of 
some of these robberies^ aggravated ia 
every oircumstance, and accompanied 
by a thousand ridiculous comments 
and conjectures, I was wicked enough 
to enjoy this Tragedy qf Errors^ and 
consider it as a Comedy to me. I could 
not help reflecting how little the good 
and the quiet know of what is parsing in 
the world. 

^< There was the son of a nobleman^ 
a partner in one «of our. foreign voyages^ 
under Raleigh, who had been anxious to 
be admitted into our society. Luckily w^ 
rejected him. We did not think that he 
had sufficient discretion, and was want- 
ing in other qualities necessary &r the 
welfare of our association. Our prin- 
ciples were unquestionably very wicked 5 
but' we had principles of our own,, which 
we <:aU€d principles of hontiur, and 
which we never broke. This unhappy 
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yonng man, ^dome years afterwards, com-* 
mitted a highway robbely» and was 
banged*^ ^ 

** Our policy was so good, that, either 
the government did not suspect us, oi 
thought us too powerful to be: attacked: 
As we had members in many of the.gteat 
families, we were always well apprized of 
the rumours at the court, and were pre* 
pared both to watch and to mislead; 
Our determined dimity to the Puritan 
Factum has stood us.also in good stead. 
Government had some suspicicm of our 
existence as a poBticd party, and know, 
ing which way our opinions incHned, we 
had rather their good wishes than their 
fears. 

«< We have always been a great scoui^e 
to the Furitan Clergy. We have d^ 



*-. The son of a Lor^ Sifnit of ihe , Vim w«» realljf coHr 
victed of a hig^hway robbeiy, ^nd was hanged. I think 
it Was in the reign 'of Queen Elizabeth, and that it is men* 
tioned by j0ni&Mfttf (f. . - t 
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lighted \o expose to ndHcuk thaif^h]^* 
crisy and caint ; and have repeatedly un- 
masked them, and shown them in their 
true colours^ under the most ludicrous 
circumstances, which our ingenuity and 
the terror of our movements have ef-. 
fected. We have often taken their 
wives and daughters from them, and 
put horns upon their heads in mere 
sport. 

. << Huntley, I am afraid that I have 
already said a great deal too much to 
you. In these feverisli fits of alternate 
despair and hope, a few minutes of inter- 
vening ease are followed by those so- 
lemn reflections, which the awfulness of 
my~(^esent state imposes. It recurs to 
me diat I am not at the sincere point of 
repentance, at which I ought to have ar- 
rivedt when I can look back on any part 
of the wicked course that I have led, 
without unqualified horror ; nay, I can- 
not conceal from myself, that, in re- 
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tracing tiiis sad stofy, some of the images 
brought back to my memory^ revive a 
sort of momentary pleasure, as of joys 
past and to be regretted." 
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CHAP. XL 

THE CONFESSIONS OF SIR AMBEOSE 
CONTrKUED. 

Sir Ambrose now required a pause. He 
was quite exhausted, and spoke no more 
that day. The next day he again called 
Huntley to his bed-side. 

« Huntley," he cried, " I have yet 
much to say. I hope to live long enough, 
and to have strength enough to tell it. I 
I can only bring myself to let it out by 
degrees, and by gradual approaches. 

" Among the things • which hang 
most heavy upon my conscience, is 
the death of a beautiful and inno- 
cent victim to my lawless desires. Pre- 
pare your mind to hear me with firmness 
and without hatred. A frown, even an 
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excess of sympathy fbr the Mffei^, will 
stop ttry tongue. ' > 

^< YOQ know too well the rddted animo^ 
sitiifts ^between the houses of Grey and 
Berkeley. In me, it was aggravated by 
the petverse energy of my disposition; 
Nothing has ever delighted me like coin* 
mitting depredations on the Park of 
Hardingville. But, alas ! I wias hot 
content witiii committing depredations on 
the Park. 

<< Twenty years ago,, there existed a 
b^ing of the Berkeley family, of whohi 
ydu probably never heardr Her nam^ 
has be6n blotted from the pedigree, as if, 
lovely creature; she bad been a disgrace 
to it. 

" Sir Oliver had a mter Elfred, ^ery 
many years younger than himself. She 
wad engaged to Sir Horace. Care^, a 
young man ci family, but without for- 
tune } amiable and clever, but thought* 
less, and deeply involved in debt. In one 
of my secfet rambles through the 
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Parky I set my eyes upon her; my 
glowing blood caught fire: I never be* 
held any thii^ so beauttfuU It was ^* 
bidden ilNil^ wuAta'Me^ tbe mm0 habit- 
ing ibr that 1 ^ddmssed. her ; she knew 
me noty for I was in disguise* She 
answered with a winning pditeness of 
manner^ which added to her attractioUi 

*^ I instantly formed the resolution to 
carry her ot^ and in a few days I had 
digested my plan* I made myself a 
master of every particular of the cirtum* 
stances and movements of Sir Horace 
Carey ; and though I had a young man <^ 
romantic gallantiy to contend with, I 
was not to be deterred on that account 

** I easily carried off -Elfred, by means 
of my myrmidons, and lodged her safe 
within the walls oi HelUmdeu. I had 
then to dispose of Sir Horace Carey, 
who, as I had learned, was to come the 
next morning to HardingviUe* I had 
measures taken to get him arrested for 
debt \ and then some of my people, who 



s piaoechiit ambutih, ftiroed him firom 
brads of the 8heriflF*s ofBcers» ar if 
for tte ptirpose^ of a generous rescue. 
Meaulmie we gave it out, that this 
rescue was made under the direction of 
Elfred, and that thejr had eloped to* 
gether, and fled beyond die seas. I 
kept him a prisoner, till we could con<» 
irey him tO'Vifginift ; and there he died 
of grief isoon afterwards* 

I had' now Ebfred entirely in my power. 
I endeavoured to recommend myself to 
her £iyoar by evoiy exer(ion» and ev^ 
a^fice which' I coidd use. I cotild make 
no impression upon her heart, nor even 
upon her resoltttioo. She continued to 
resist me with scorn or with tears. Her 
reystance stilt inflamed my passion. 

^ She entreated that she might have 
some female attendant on whoim she 
could rely. I had seen, attending 
upon her walks in Haidingviite Burk, a 
I^asaat gh*l not more than flfteta years 
dd, tbje daughter of one of the park* 
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keepers* I determined that this girl 
^ould be fetched to attend upon heXf and 
some of my men easily effected it in the 
dark of the evening, without the smallest 
suspicion. 

** Elfred was now a little easier in the 
presence of this companion. The girl 
was an handsome brunette, and soon 
found admirers in my household. But 
£lfred was still as resolute as ever against 
th$ advanqes of my passion* 
, <«. She kae w my name : she had a snt of 
instinctive dread of my character. That 
this cruelty to her had 4i>een committed by 
a Grey^ aggravated her suffi&riogs. She 
poured ffxcih bitter invectives ag^nst the 
wliole <^ our house. She called down 
the vengeance of Heav^i upon us $ but 
I was insen»Ue to all but her beauty. 
Her &ir complexion^ cootrasHd wfith her 
dark .eyes sifid dark brown hairj» en« 
diattted me. She was taU» and had a* 
beauti&l lorm; slender* but with l^at 
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foundnesa without which there caa be 

BO grace* 

M I waa sach a devils that it inereaded 
my zest^ that I ha<^ taken this prize 
from Sir Horace Carey. When she wept 
and invocated Carey's name, I mailed 
at her tears. 

, << The young brunette who attended 
her was lesa nice ; ahe did not lose the 
elasticity of her spirits,, but endeavoured 
to soothe her imprisonment by listening 
to the flatteries of the young :in^ about 
me. We had rules of chivalry of our 
own, which were strictly obsei?yed } aud 
did not interfile with each: other beyond 
a ^rivalry for the. chosen ft^ale'st choice^ 
Sylvamh (for so we named faer») caught, 
at once, the admiration of six (^.the 
finest spirited eompanionf of iQy retinue, 
axideacH exerted himself to recooupeod 
himself to her. 

^^ The i^irits of the ^1, thua kqit up, 
enabled her a> little to alleviate those of 
Elfiredt She was devoted to Ym mistress 
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with a kind of enthusiasm Vkt &st of re** 
ligion^ bred in her from her infancy, iritb 
a sort of superstitious reverence for the 
House of Berkeley ; but this did not obli* 
terate her taliity and vivacity of fi^^lings 
on her ovtn account. Nature had given 
her lively talents, even eloquence, and a 
mighty 4nd undaunted spirit She was 
gaaerous and compassionate, and mingled 
a sense of honour with a love of pleasure. 
«( I soon became acquainted with the 
qualities of her disposition and her un* 
derstanding; and had occasion fi)r all 
my vifpltince to prevent her effectuating 
the means of escape for Elfred and her- 
self* In this case, I feared the inftut. 
ence of bor fascination over her young 

lovers. 

^ Whtt, at length, Ae found all the 
etkais at eaoaipe which she had cpntrived 
useless, she struggled to soothe the mind 
of EUred asweU as she could, but in vain. 
£lfred'4 melancholy and. desp9ir grew 
every day more strong; her beau^ faded ; 
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but stilly V &e paroxysms of her wild and 
indignant ^prief^my hard and swsual heart 
thought her beautifuL At lengthy by 
terrorS) by intrigu#8» by the iMrik of heU, 
I prevailed over hef isnocefioie.^^ 

As Sir AmbrcMe qpoke tliese wordl* a 
shuddering cwae over him* He shrunk 
baek on his pillow. } aadsHuutley thought 
thjEKthe had ezjw'ed. 
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CIUP. XH. 

CONCLUSION OF THE CONFESSIONS QF $1% 
AMBROSE. — HIS DEATH. 

Sin Amapmb revived : bnt bis lift cott. 
tinued doubtful the remattidiref theday. 
Huntley, in the meanwhile, looked back 
en all he had heard as on a dream. His 
thoughts were too complicated jto allow 
him to see any thing with clearness. A 
portentous fate seemed to be hanging 
over the House of Wolstenholme. 

The loss of Giles Grey became every 
day more 3&isibly felt. It could scarcely 
have been believed that the death of one 
pffson could have made such a chasm. 
AH the mournful apparatus, the insignia 
round the casde, and more epecially in 
the chapel, which memorialized his death, 
wrung the very soul q£ Huntley. 

Perhaps, too, he was the last male of 



his race: yet, i£ he shoold hav^ nil 
himdred sooccssors, none would be like 
hifa» 

When it was necessary to pass the eha- 
pel windows, Htmt}^ always averted his 
eyes; he would have shut his ears also if 
he €OQld|> for he thought he beard Hie 
haoners flutter and wave monmfi^y^ 
smd imagined that ha heard mnrmum 
issue from them^ which ran in cold shi» 
y«ring tremors to his heart. 

Sometimes he met Marg»et Grey, 
as he crossed the gallery to escape from 
these image& and soands' of mysterious 
s<M7ow. Margaret's character had nevef 
shown in such exalted colours be« 
ibre. it had been the dying request 
of Giles Gcey> tfa»t Margaret should hlf 
aside all resentments, and live upon tettm 
of strict and placid friendship w^li 
Huntley. It had cost her a few days of 
c0nvtilstcRi> but she made the arduous 
efibrt witii sdncerity, and con^uered^ She 
had akeanfy commnnicated this resolutfon 

u2 
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and its Murce to Huntley himsdf, in 
the same spirit of female heroism. 
Huntley saw this conduct in the light 
of admiration which it deserved. 

The future prospects of Maigaret 
were uncertain. No inconsiderable por- 
tion of the estates were an ancient crown 
entail. In the wars between the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, there had been 
several attainders, and restitutions, and 
reversals } but in these restitutions, the 
line of succession had been sometimes 
varied, both for honours and estates. 
Several legal opinions had been taken 
about a century before ; and there was 
a good deal of disagreement and doubt 
among them* Among the main ques- 

— • ' • . » 

tions, was the diversity between resti- 
tution and reversal. If there was a com- 
plete reversal, a new line of succession 
could not be supported. 

The person who supposed himself to be 
the next distant heir-male was Reignold 
Grey ; but there were several doubts in 

16 
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his case, I kfH>w not of what kind -— 
whedier of disceniy seniority, legitimacy, 
or attainder. 

For the reasons given, there were 
some doubts whether the Barony qfGrey 
qf Wye would not devolve on Margaret, 
a& aiBter and hdr to Giles. Atanyrate, 
iihe would seem to have a strong claim to 
another old dormant barony, the barony 
of Berkeley qfthe Wold^ derived from 
the ancient marriage with the heiress 
of the Berkeleys. 

But Margaret's thoughts never dwelt 
upon these things ; her whole devotion 
was fixed upon the memory of her sainted 
brother, and her desire to execute his 
injunctions. She trusted that the part 
of the property of which she could not 
be defeated, would not only be sufficient 
for her own humbled wishes, but would 
enable her to make some provision for 
Huntley, if necessary. 
' Her abode was now an house of 
moumil^ : her father and her uncle 

H 3 
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ware both dying; But in what 
aiaaoers 1 The lamp of life was cidmly 
and gradually decaying in the bosom of 
her excellent father. In Sir Ambrose, ifc 
was working oui its exit by violence, in 
horrid convulsions. 

An intervening day W9S thns past* Ssr 
Ambitee recovwed a little strength. The 
Hirat iDMrning Huntley was again called 
. to his bed-side. 

«* My dear Huntlqr/' he b^aa, ^ I 
have more to tell you of the sad story 
which I left off so abrcqpdy. Afy dear 
. jglfred, from the day that I Tuined hor, 
grew still more unalterably wretdied. 
My flatteries, aU that I could show of 
real kindness (for I most unfetgnedly 
loved her), could make no impression 
upon her. Sylvana's attentions were 
scarcely heeded. The sorrow of i»r 
heart began to destroy her health and 
endanger her life. Providence interfered 
for a little wiiile, and miraculously pro» 
longed it" Here he was convulsed* 



In & ft«r inimMM he straggled forut^ 
terance. " My dear boy>** he«»dd|»ed 
alnott idartk«riately> *' I nm \9«Niftg ny 
time in iirordft> ii^en it deems ae Ifl biKl 
no tkae to spare* I h«ve a deed to do 
hef^% I die^ at^ Iperoei^e tliatil; ifittst 
xm be delayed* J^infg me (i sheet of 
papeti and a pen and iidK^ andM Me ^ 
if this feeble hand can scratch a ,few 
iirards, sofficieat to do my utmost toimids 
making thatprovs^on for you i^ch my 
last duty demands. Call in thige^ 6t tht 
most trusty dfthe servatitSs and Itt them 
be witnesses*^' 

Hm^tley obeyed. The paper ^as 
spread before him on a light deek# He 
eiideavoated to grasp tlie peiH hot his 
trembling hand could not retain it. He 
straggled again, and conveyed it to the 
paper 7 tt would not obey bift tfonimMiU» 
nor inake a (ringle legible letter. ^< O !*' 
he csAeA^ << the^ bmd of death i« 
vepaamef ^I am not better^ 

R 4 
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]«M^ tins mmk tmdxm^ God in ht» 
macy f<»ffw me V^ 

-HiRftiqr • had wetmi iroaoi the room.: 
The servnsts rdaled to him what had 
passed. They said that the pangs of 
dissolution were apparently making ra{Md 
progress upon Sir Atnbi^ose^ and that 
they thought that he had not above a 
day or two to live. 

Huntley did not cease to watch over 
him. He was still sens3>le; but bis 
speech began at times to fml him. Tor ; 
wards evening he fell into a cahn sle^, 
and passed the night so much better/ that ^ 
in the morning Huntley b^an to flatter 
himself that a turn in his disorder had 
taken placcn His power of articulation 
had. returned. 

^f I have told you/* said he, ^'inuch 
of the story of Elfired ; but there is stiU 
more of it which I wish you should know 
before I die. I told you that Providence 
h94 interfered for a time to 42telay the 
death of this beloved wpman. She found 
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liQtstlf bk^ sitttation which made.lMfrf 
even hersdf ^ wish to prolong it for a hw\ 
imv^^ She felt that . if she widied a 
tiHrmiilfttion to her own existence, Bhe 
had aoiright over that of others not'ye^ 

hotb* 

. << Shi. conided many of her sentimMts 
to Sylvana» to whom, in the agonies of 
despair, dhe complained of the expect*- 
tjon.dr giving birth to a child who might 
reproach her with its iUegitimaoy. 

'* Sylvana, whose wits were always 
winrkiog to soqtbe the feelings of Elfred ^ 
used all her influence with those wliOAi 
she had captivated to persuade me to 
^rry Ihis bighly-injured woman, to 
wh^im I cottld make no other reparAttcMit t 
and whO| though she was sincere in her 
profesflttons of abhorrence to me, was 
now wiUiag to submit to this ceremony, 
f^r the sake of her future child. iShe 
said it mattered not to herself, for she 
had ascertain presage that she should not 
longjouttive its.birth;. 

H 5 
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this request, urged to me by 
Syivana's means, J obstinately and batdly 
refused, to assent. One of the most so* 
lemn voiws I had ever iiiade, confirmed 
by imprecations of thi^ most drea<tful 
curses upon me if I broke it» was never 
to marry. It was the vow of our fra* 
ternity. 

* *« Sylvana^ still persisted in lier scheme.. 
Elfred made this request, and only this. 
In Sylvapa^s sincere opinion, no other 
alleviation could prolong her life, even 
for a little while. At length I seemed to 
yield. With my habitual falsehood and 
wickedness, I resolved to arrange a pre- 
tended ceremony of marriage, in which 
one of my own companions, in the dis- 
guise of a priest, should perform the 
service. Sylvana silid that she herself 
would content herself with this compro- 
mise ; for as her principal object was to 
tranquillise Elfred^s mind, this deception 
might perhaps have that, eiiect. She 
pointed out Richard Greene, one 6t\the 
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hdnseholdy over whom she had most in^ 
fluence, as well calculated, from the 
confidence she could^pat in him, and 
from hid adroitness at disguises, to act 
the priest. 

<< Huntley ! is it possible that I can be 
forgiven bj you, when I confess to you 
that I suffered this mock ceremony to 
take place ; and that I thus added ano- 
ther degree of aggravation to my inex- 
pressible criminality towards the angelic 
Elfred ? O ! my whole brain is on fire at 
the recollection of this turpitude ! O, 
that this confession could wipe out the 
stain ! How shall I go on ? You look 
ghastly, Huntley. You perceive that all 
is not yet out. You add to • my terrors. 
Do not look so frightfully at me ! Spare ! 
spare me P' He shrieked out ; fell back j 
andexpued. 

Thus sunk the Greys to their tombs, 
one after another. Huntley was left 
without a protector, without a shilling of 
|>roperty<> and with no certainty even 

H 6 
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wliioww Jib ikther. Sir AmbMse was 
taken off before he cottld make a will^ 
and before even he could t€|U the whole 
of a story, in which it seemed as if Hunt^ 
^ ley^s own fate might be involved. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
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RfiTiniN OF HUNTLEY TO CHEEVELT. — VISITS 
AUCE BERKELEY. — ALICE'S NARBATIVE OF 
HER DISAPPEARANCE. 

The funeral of Sir Ambrose was at* 
tended by very opposite feelings to those 
which followed his nephew Giles to the 
grave. A simple memorial was after- 
wards placed against the, wall of. the. 
chapel, to record his name, his station, 
and the date of his death. His body 
was rettioved, at his own particular re- 
quest, found in a memorandum*paper in 
his pocket-book, to HelUngstejf^ to be 
buried in the same grave with EJfired* 
In that church there yet remains, a mural 
monument for him, erected many years 
aftdr wards by Huntley. 

Ijiuptley could now no longer endure 
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the gloom and the recollections of Wol* 
stenholme. He retired to the tranquillity 
of that place which had witnessed the 
happy days of his childhood. The vicar 
of Cheevely received him with his usual 
benignity. 

He related to the vicar much of what 
had passed at Wolstenholme. He yet 
did not think himself entitled to repeat 
what Sir Ambrose had confidentially re* 
lated to him of HelUngsky. He was 
impatient to visit the Rectory, having re- 
ceived the grateful intelligence that Alice 
was much recovered* 

As he passed the next morning from 
Cheeveley to obtain this long-wished in- 
terview, he could not avoid reflecting 
what a multitude of strange events he 
had passed through, since only at the dis^ 
tance of three or four years he was ac-^ 
customed to traverse that path to the 
Rectory in his first youth. 

He had then no- distinct prospects be- 
fore him ; but he had never known mis-, 
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fortunes ; and the niew joys of com- 
mencing love were safficient to stand in 
lieu of the past and the futnre* He then 
had seen Alice Berkeley in the earliest 
bloom of her form, so delicate that she 
seemed almost to fdirink from the visiting 
of the vernal breeze ; placid, Except with 
the tremblings of first hope ; unconscious, 
amid the luxury of exquisite existence 
of her family misfortunes, and untouched 
by a grief of her own. The air, the 
verdure, and the flowers ; the songs of 
birds, and the murmurs of the leaves, 
were all enjoyments to her* Her morn- 
ing rambles were full of delight, and her 
books of an evening confilrmed the tran-' 
quil certainty of bliss, which the visions 
of the morning had bestowed. 

If Providence did not in its benefi- 
cence thus hide from us the evils of the 
future,' how would our fortitude be able 
to support life? Could any one have 
guessed that in bis own case so many 
extraordinary events could have been 

r 
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crowfled into soT short a iime ? Could 
any one have believed that Alice would' 
have had to encounter the imprisonment' 
of her father, the exposure of her own* 
person and life to a lawless banditti, cap- 
tivity, miraculous escape, fever, loss of 
reason, and the jaws of death ? . 

Nor was the dreadful interval on which 
he had to look back, the whole of the 
terrible contemplations which oppressed 
him. The future perhaps was yet darker 
than the past. He could see no clue by 
which this chaos of troubles was to be 
pierced. In the tremcmdous clouds of 
blaekness that were before him, there 
was scarce the break of a glimmering ray^ 
. He found Alice pale, weak, and em- 
barrassed. She was deeply aflfected at 
seising him. They both sat silent after 
the first address. After this pause, find- 
ii^ the continuance of i^ence : too 
djflta^ssing, she ^d, f« We have both 
had strange disasters since we Ittt iiiet» 
^untley.^' 



tikinir of diem makjes.me dizzy;, hut I 
am .gratduL to heaven to 9ee you thus 
again, even pale as you are/' 

<< You have had great loaseSt too^ at 
Wolstenhohne, I understand/' she con. 
tinued. 

The tears trickled down Huntley's 
cheeks. 

, «« They have indeed been very, very 
severe,'' he replied. « So severe, that I. 
hav^ hardly strength of spiriti; enoi^gk 
to,taIk of th^m." 

^ << My young aad &ithful compa^uon," 
proceeded Alice, ** has had an bc^* 
bii^ing loi^, too." ^ . ^1?^ 

** Ah ! poor thing," rejoined Hundley, 
*^it is cruel enough ! but oh ! would tq. 
* God, that the loss of that excellent 8aipte4 
being were confined, to her ! The county^ 
tte: very nation mourns to the heart, the 
I039 of that excellent and inimitable young 
mao:!". < • ,. >: / 

"So we hear, Huntley, even in^tte 
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tnidst of the prejudices in which we Iwe. 
The House of fieilceley itself does jus- 
tice to the lamented character of Giles 
Grey.*' 

In the tender animation of this eulogy, 
the countenance of Alice approached to 
its former beautiful glow ; such as it used 
to be in her days of health and happiness. 

"Generous Alice/' exclaimed Hunt* 
ley, " alwap generous in health, and in 
sickness, and sorrow, how would his spi- 
rit be soothed by such praise from your 
lips ! Perhaps he watches over us, and 
may yet contribute to our future peace !*' 

Huntley was impatient to learn from 
Alice's own lips something of her late 
disaster ; but his delicacy restrained him 
firom commencing^ the subject. She 
seemed willing, occasionally, to allude to 
it, biit she gave no connected narrative. 
Huntley, after the stories told him by Sir 
Ambrose, was prepared for any extent of 
intended outrage ; and was not without 
his secret dreads, that the person of 
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AUg6 had been exposed to aflfonts, which 
las liigh and almost exoesM'V^' regard t<o 
purity, Mrould deem £ital to bis own future 
happiness* 

. Alice was sagacious enough to catdi a 
glimpse of what was passing in the mind 
of Huntley. 

•♦You must justly wonder,** she said^ 
M liiat I say so little of the disastrous 
events which have occurred to me since 
we last met. My spirits are not> yet 
istrong enoi;^h for such » relation^) tnit 
I have begun to write down a few ndtes 
on the subject^ wfaich^ whea, I have finiabed 
theniy you shall have to Mstd^^' - 

Huntley could not be so ttii§«i^ » not 
to express himself content with this ; but, 
in truth, his heart was not really perfectly 
at ease* The remembrance of Btowne 
still haunted his mind ; and it came tlie 
stronger upon him, because it had seeikied 
to him, that Alice had studiously avoided 
to mention him. 

He returned to Cheeveley ; he endea<> 
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vooated to engage the Vicar in convert* 
ations, by whidi be might sift bis mind. 
The midcivtimding of the Vicar was, in 
ii^Ct, completely stunned by all the i^mes 
^it he had lately beards Through his- 
Hie, Sir Ambrose Grey had been to him 
a mysterious character. To himself^ Sir 
Ambrose had been always kind ; but be 
carried tbiit air of a domineering temper: so 
far, and the confidence in himsdf so ad* 
ded to the native readindss of his talents, 
that he kept the Vicar in a degree of 
awe, which dazzled him away from too 
sfaafp a scrutiny. He always considered 
Huntley as his natural son j and from Sir 
Ambrose he jceceived his salary as Hunt- 
ley's tuton 

Wh^i Huntley related the circum. 
stance of the non-completion of his will, 
arrested by the hand of death, the Vicar 
could not refrain from . expressing his re- 
gret at this failure ; because^ though Lord 
Grey, on whom the property would de- 
volve^ might be safely trusted to make 
restitution to Huntley, if not rendered 
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imbecile by age, yet, under the circum- 
stances, he was nan-compos of such a disr 
positioQ. 

*' And what will become of the poor 
old HaU of Hellmgsky,'' said he, " that 
we have so many years looked down upon 
from these windows? Ah! Huntley, 
how fondly have I hoped to see you some 
day the master of that old mansion ! The 
. very rooks seem now to be crying out 
for a master. Hark, with what more tfian 
ordinary mournful tones they are dis- 
tuf biiig the air ! How they wheel their 
flights with more than usual tumult and 
agitation!" 

HunUey turned pale. 

" That sad house,'' said he, " is the ' 
constant torment of my mind ; the iire, 
perhaps, cannot purify its stains} the 
sword cannot avenge them. The ghosts 
of guilty pleasures shall hover over that . 
s|ccursed village for penturies ; and the 
afirighted inhabitants shall hear tl^ir 
shrieks of a night, and behold them ho- 
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veriD^ over the graves by the troubled 
light of the moon/' 

The Vicar stared and trembled | he 
thought a sudden frenzy had seized Hunt* 
ley J but he recollected, that among the 
numerous ' floating reports^ it had be^ 
supposed that Alice had been carri^ to 
the Hall of Hellingsk^f and cariied by 
Browne* Browne's flight had i^wded a 
strong confirmation of his guilt. When 
the Vicar combined this with the fact of 
the duel^ be had no doubt that a spice oS 
jealou9y larked in Huntley's mind. 

When Huntley called oti AUce the 
next day, she gave him the' notes she 
promised ; they were in, the foUowing 
words: 

^ In* the dreadful disaster which lately 
beset me, I was so repeatedly overcdiae 
by terror, that I shall be oftea unable to 
give a connected account of this cruel 
affiun 

<^ I was taking one of my momdiig 
rambles along ih% Bringhurst meadows^ 



and acrosis the Broomfield lanci nrheB I 
«aw a party of gypsiea under a teat, at a 
Uttle distance^ and anLoog the rest I. dis- 
tinguished the figuieof Sim. I qroase^ 
the istyUy and ran ; for you know I al- 
ways had a horror of Sim. Some of th« 
partyt I suppose, ran round the opposite 
way, for they met me at the next style. 
I was instantly surrounded by ttieoi* 
They pinioned my -arms,, and when I 
shriel^edsi they forced my cloak into my 
mouth. 

<< X believe I fainted ; for I remember 
no more» till I found myself stretched on 
a bed in a strai^e chamber, with Uttlf 
light ; the windows barred with iro% wad 
the walls hung with a» frightfuJ, djreary^ 
oldpfashioned tapestry. I heard a sort of 
noisy roar of merriment in some 4^hef 
part of the houses and ^ the movement 
and talldfig^ of women ^ong the passa^ 
that seemed to lead to my apartmentf 
Then I: heard the singing of female voicess 
and, among: the rest» was a wild moumfiil 
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note, that sometimes seemqd to change 
its measure suddenly and franttcly ; and 
then I heard another voice cry, Htuh^ 
hush ! and it instantly stopped. 
- <^ Soon afterwards, there entered my 
room ' a young woman, who had an - a& 
fected air of gaiety in her face, and who 
asked me if she c(Hild be of any service 
to me. I had scarcely recovered my 
senses, when she asked me this question. 
* Where am I?' I asked, « for God's 
sake where am I ?* She answered, ' In 
safety ; make yourself easy.' < O Heaven V 
I exclaimed, < How did I esciq^e from 
those dreadful gypsies ?* * Good people 
rescued you,' she said, < make yourself 
tranquil here.' < But why Yiot convey 
me back to the Rectory ? Why not srad 
for my uncle and aunt Barney ?' ^ They 
must be distant from hence ; we do not 
know their names.' * O ! send for them, 
if I am too wedc to travel } send for 
d)em ; I will \give you the direction ;'—- 
and then I felt a strange efiect of my 
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ftj^t'i I could neither recollect their 
fiames, nor the place of their residence ; 
I struggled, and struggled, and still the 
names would not come ; and then I fell 
into an agony of tears, and my senses 
again left me. 

*< t do not think that I was sensible 
any more that evening. The next thing 
I remember, which perhaps was the foU 
lowing morning, was, that the dame yoiing 
woman, when I opened my eyes, stood 
at the foot of the bed. At first I looked 
confusedly upon her ; I could not recol- 
lect where I had seen her face. I thought 
1 saw, behind her, partly hid by the cur- 
taiUf the countenances of three more 
girls^ still younger, who seemed to me to 
be staring and laughing at me. I cried,' 
• Who's there? who's there?' and be- 
^n to scream. The girl said, ^ Calm 
yourself, you must be dreaming, or you 
are fight-headed/ But I plainly heard 
the titter of the girls, and their footsteps, 
as they nH:reated back out of the room. 

ypt. III. I 
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<' I Still was conscious that my senses 
were flighty } and the dreadful idea en- 
tered my head, that I had got into a 
private madhouse. There was no want 
of attendance or accommodation, and 
changes of elegan£ dress were fully sup* 
plied to me. 

" When I was left aJone, I rose from 
my bed, and dressed myself, as far as my 
feeble strength would allow me, that I 
might explore the room, and see if I 
could discover any means of escs^e. I 
could not reach the window without as* 
cending a chair ; but here all exit was 
perfectly barred. The narrow panes of 
glass, the iron, and the stone muUions, 
would but imperfectly let me see the ob- 
jects without. I strove to make out some 
particular designation ; for':stiIl I had 
a half-formed idea of a desire to dis- 
* cover some mark of future identity. It 
seemed to me, as if the window looked 
into an old quadrangular court, in the 
centre of which was a dial, with what 1 
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should have called scrolled gables, two on 
each side of the court. It seemed to be, 
as if' on the side opposite my window was 
a large shield of arms sculptured in stone ; 
and I was struck with the appearance of a 
singular bearing, as if of a Serpent twirled 
round the neck and wings qf an Eagle. 

<< I was so weakened by this effort, 
that I was obliged again to return to my 
bed ; and there I again sunk into a de- 
lirium. During the next day all was 
such confusion to me, that I cannot re- 
call, distinctly, a single circumstance. I 
have imperfect ideas of repeated con- 
versations with the woman who first 
waited on me, imploring her interference 
to get me conveyed home ; but I was so 
weak, that I was unable to rise from my 
bed. Another day, also, I believe must 
have passed in the same manner. 

" It was, I remember, of an evening, 
for it was nearly dusk, that I waked with 
some recovery of my senses. I heard 
the low tone of voices in deep discussion, 

I 2 
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not far from me. I listened, almost 
breathless. I looked, and thought I saw 
a line of light come slantingly along the 
floor, from below the tapestry opposite 
to my bed. I listened again, and the 
voices cam^ in that direction. I then 
could make out, by degrees, something 
like the following dialogue, apparently in 
a male and female voice. 

Man, Am I to run these hazards for 
nothing ? 

Woman. That is the consequence of 
entering into mad schemes. 

Man. You always call my schemes 
m^d. ' 

Woman. I cdl them what they are ; 
not only mad, but abominably wicked. ' 

Man. You are very free-spoken.- 

Woman. You make me so ; and you 
shall not tie my tongue. 

Man. I wish I could tie your hfands, 
and put you where you ought to be ; be- 
farnd the fire. 

Woman. I have too many protectory 
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fpr thiat, master j I do not doubt your 

Man. You pursue me ; you dog my 
steps ; you will not let me to myself. 

Woman^ So I always will^ when you 
are at mischief. 

. Mmu Do you not think yourself 
lucky, then^ that I have not pot yoti 
down a well ; or left yoa carrion for the 
crows? 

Woman. The devil stays your band \ 
he would not have you hanged yet. 

Man. If I were not used to the li« 
cence of your t4}ngue, and did not think 
you speak in sport, the devil himself 
should not stay my band now* But to 
our purpose*. 

Womank What purpose? 

Man. Do not give me such an arch 
frown ; you know, well enough, what 
purpose. 

Woman. Hear me, monster ! You shall 
as soon do that deed as pluck the moon 
from the sky ! 

13 
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Man. Well, but I have plucked many 
stars from the Heaven. 

Woman. Yes, devil; Providence, it 
seems, allows imps like you, to escape 
from below for such purposes; but you 
shall not pluck this star. 

Man. . How came you, then, cunning 
one, to let me do what I have done ? 

Woman. You escaped my vigilance 
for once. Alas ! you did it once before. 
' Never again shall you do it. 

Man. Come now, Mrs. Conscience, 
you know I have but a little time to stay, 
and let me make good use of it. ' 

Woman. Like yourself. If you pay 
the punishment, you think you cannot 
have too much of the wickedness. 

Man. Punishment, forsooth \ they 
cannot punish me^ the drivellers. France, 
Flanders, Italy j why they are but coun- 
tries for fresh game : Variety is my pas- 
sion. 

Woman. Destruction of innocence; 
joy in human misery is your passion, 
Satan ! 



.^ 
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" At these words horror came . over 
me; and I believe I uttered a shrieks 
The persons seemed to be alarmed, and 
the conyersation ceased. In a few mi- 
nutes, a female entered my room by the 
regular door. She was a well-dressed, 
handsome woman, towards forty, witli a 
fine dark, expressive countenance. She 
held a candle in her hand, as she came 
to the bottom of my bed ; and in a be- 
nign voice said to me, * Are you ill, 
young lady — can I be of any service to 
you?* * Tell me where I am,' said. I; 
and why I am kept here.* * Make your- 
self easy/ she answered ; < all will be 
well i I will be your tutelar saint.' I was 
comforted. ^ You seem to haye the 
countenance of a tutelar being,' I cried. 
« O ! in mercy, do not deceive me-!' She 
frowned a littie. « You must not doubt 
me,' she answered. « O! I will not doubt 
you ; help me, comfort me !' I replied. 

" Her countenance resumed its benig- 
nity. < We all have our troubles,' she 

I 4 
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smd ; ^ evil and good is in the world ; 
they are in constant struggle with each 
other ; they are in opposite pereons ; they 
are in the same persons. Our only hope 
is in working out evil by good. Fate 
rules some of our actions ; we can con- 
quer fate by others which are in our 
power/ 

** I looked at her ; I imagined that I 
perceived something above human in this 
mysterious speech. There was a glow in 
her eyes, but it chastised itself, as I 
looked. ' ^ You seeixi to listen to 'me as 
if I were a witch,' continued she } ' I am 
nb witch; but I have heard of witches 
and devils too.* I thought she spoke 
sharply ; I trembled. * Do not fear me/ 
she cried, < I once more assure you, that 
I am your friend.' I lifted my hands, 
and exclaimed, '* You will have #efcy, 
then ! 1 have need of mercy ! speak to 
me words of consolation ! It soothes me 
to hear a voice so suited to kindness^' 

** Her face again blazed into a ma- 






j^stic expression. < It is bq>e,^ she 
dried, < which leads us on ; it is fortitude, 
and the buoyancy of high thoughts. The 
tranquil, the easy, the idle, and the fortu- 
nate ; what are they ? the glory, and the 
virtue are not with ^em. 'To be good in 
the midst of dangers; to be good in spite 
of temptation ; to redeem evil by deeds 
of brilliant merit t these are the trials 
to which the prize is allotted^ Mourn 
not, fair lady, whose face and form be- 
speak thee of illustrious birth, that thou 
art now amid nameless sitrangers, in a 
nameless house, of an uninviting, and 
pejthaps dreary and frightful aspect ; there 
are deeds that cannot be told ; there are 
mysteries that cannot be revealed V 

/ You gaze upon me/ She went on : 
* You may gaze safely, tiiere is no mis* 
chiei^ in me, though my bourse has been 
a strange one { and my life ha» been as 
wild as that of the roe of the mountainsw' 
The idea of the house for insanity recur< 
red to me ; tlie wotnah had such s wan- 

I 5 
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deriiig look, and her words seemed so 
eccentric; but she apparently loved to 
talk, and I had no power to silence her,, 
if I would. She went on : 

* You have had a bad time of it, it 
seems, since you left your home. Ah ! 
there are snares for us all. Who is always 
on the watch ? And so you walked out, 
and those vagabond gypsies laid hold of 
you. Wild, wicked rogues! and idle, 
wanton sluts of girls ! Why you ought 
to bless this house, and these walls, for 
yoiir protection. You have been rescued 
from the fangs of relentless profligacy ; 
and, God willing, you shall yet pass 
through the fire unhurt. The hills and 
the vallies and the woodlands, a^nd the 
green fields, and the lone dells have seen 
us ; and they shall see us again.' 

<< A bugle at that moment struck up a 
shrill blast within the walls of the court, 
as it seemed ; and a stentorian voice 
cried, * To horsey lads of the Mack belU 
to horse ! the yellow»strmged trumpet is in 
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the forest / <*e hell qfthe red ccp gingles : 
— away /* 

« The woman started ; she Iraped to 
the window, and gazed eagerly through 
it. The trampling o£ horses was heard. 
' Haste ! a voice cried, in a lower tOnis, 
haste! the trumpet sounds again! it ap- 
proaches / waxi^ lads^ aeOuy /* Then the 
horses moved, and the sdand as of a 
draw-bridge uplifted and then falling 
again, was hem'd. 

<< The woman had kept silent from 
the time of her moving to^ the window, 
till that moment. Then she jumped 
from the chair, dropped upon her knees, 
and with clasped hands and uplifted eyes 
exclaimed, < Gracious Heaven ! ' and thou 
art gone at lastj thou, the torment of 
my life, whose unwearied wickedness 
would never allow me repose; whose 
steps I have followed to avert thy mis- 
chiefs, till my heart ached, and my legs 
failed to carry me. I had a spell upon 

1 6 
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thee, tiiou wretch, or thou hadst strangled 
me years ago!' 

** I heard all with terror; I suppose 
I swooned, for I remember no more. I 
have an idea of a burning fever iii the 
night, and of all sorts of tormenting vi- 
sions on my brain. 

<< From that time, till the moment at 
which, on the return of my senses, I 
found myself safe in my own apartment, 
at this dear Rectory, I can give no ao- 
counU*' 
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CHAP. XIV. 

HUNTLEY GAINS ENTRANCE INTO THE HALL OF 
' H£LLING6L£Y. -— RELATION dj WHAT OCCtJR9 
TO HIM. 

This narrative left no doubt in (be mind 
of Huntley, tbat Btowne was tbe guilty 
person ; and be had too much reason to 
fear that the HaU of HeJUngsJey was the 
scene of this outrage. 

The fate of this old mansion had seemed 
in suspence since the death of Sir Am* 
brose. Lofd Grey had been too feeble 
to give any orders about it. It had been 
observed in the village, that the move- 
ments and sounds about it grew every 
day less and less ; and the numerous re* 
tinue that there had been reason to be- 
lieve had hitherto inhabited it, seemed 
very much lessened* 
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Huntley was in the greatest doubt and 
uneasiness how to act. He wandered 
about, wrapt in thought, between Cheeve- 
ley and the Rectory,, all day long. The 
dusk sometimes came on before he had 
ended these rambles. 

It was at this period of a long walk, 
that he encountered his old acquaint- 
ance,' Kate the Gypsy , about a mile from 
Cheeveley. 

•* Ha I brave young man," she cried, 
« we are met again in a good hour/' 

Her countenance glowed ; but a tear 
stood in her eye. <* Many's the day since 
we met,^' slhe went on, <* and nfany's the 
portentous deed that has i^nce occurred.'' 
<< Ah Kate !" he answered, << Death has 
been bu$y among us.'* << Death, indeed," 
said she ; " death and outrage !" " We 
have lost friends, Kate." << Ah, in sooth, 
Harry Huntley, have we I Sir Ambrose, 
Sir Ambrose! we could have better 
spared a better man." " What does the 
Hall for him now, Kate ?" « It mourns 
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hioi, Harry Huntley, through all Its 
courts and passages } the very dogs howl, 
and the rooks brawl for him ! And all 
these wide forests and woodlands, are 
they not silent and gloomy for the loss of 
Him ? The echoes of Rhynsdale Fall, 
and of the hanging slopes Of Claverdingle 
mourn him also by their solemn silence ! 
Yet, Harry Huntley, be of good cheer ; 
thy sun shall yet shine } and perhaps the 
clouds may. disperse from the mourning 
walls of HeUingsley /" 

" Perhaps,'* said Huntley, *^ thou hast 
the spirit of divination, Kate ; and canst 
tell me the secrets and mysteries that 
have passed within thqae evil-spoken 
walls ?" <' Evil has been spoken, and evil 
has been done/' she answered j << but 
good shall come out of evil." — " Yoli 
talk darkly, Kate,'' he replied. << Darkly, 
but not wiliiout meaning, Harry Huntp 
ley." ^-^ << It is a meaning, witiiout a due 
to me, Kate/' '< When the cuffew tolls, 
Harry, and the blood^iound bays the 
moon, and the bugle echoes from the 
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diU of Coverie^, try thy wayi;, and the 
dmwbridge of Hdliogsley shall let thee 
paas r^ -^^ ** Kate, thou art a good spirit ! 
never yet didst thou lead me to mischief. 
I will obey!" ^* Peace and happiness 
go with thee, Harry Huntley, we may 
yet meet in a happier hour !'' 

She kissed his hand, even with iprace ; 
and stalked away, humming a soffig. 

Huntley, as he returned home, re- 
flected deeply on what had passed. He 
was not superstitious; but there was 
something very extraordinary in the cha* 
racter add conduct of Kate ; there Was 
something about her, that had really the 
appearance of divination. Her present 
advice concurred with the impulses of* 
his Own mind. He had an irresistible 
desire to explore the recesses of He/fi^^^ 
fe^. Its mysteries had been, from a 
boy, the sources of disquiet to him ; and 
the late disaster to Alice had increased 
his curiosity tenfold. 

On the following evening, at the time 
of tolling the curfew, he listened for the 
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signals; tot he Ii6ard them noU 
other day of anxious and trembh'ng fiue^ 
pense was [mssed. On that evening, when 
the curfew ended its sound, the moon 
shone bright, and the baying of a deep- 
mouthed dog was heard from^ the valley, 
and a bugle gave a shrill blast from the 
direction of the dell of Coverley. "Nowi" 
cried Huntley, «* is my hour ! I obey 
the voice of fate J" 

f It required all his fortitude to support 
him, as he descended from Gbeeveley into 
the village of Hellingsley, SomettflMs 
he was inclined to turn back, and mmsff 
times he imagined he saw sp«Ltres on hii 
road» ;^^ 

As he glided along the village as Bio 
lently as he could, he fancied that the 
villagers watched and mocked i^t him. ^ 

He approached the avenue : the degs 
bayi^ ; all else was a fearful silenoci. 
He summoned up his utmost county, 
and went on: his heart beat at every 
step he took. When he came vifithm a 
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yard of the drawbridge, he saw by the 
light of the moon that it was drawa up. 
In an instant it descended : he rushed 
across it j the bridge fell, — the portal 
closed. 

He looked around him : he saw by the 
moon that he was in a spacious court* A 
hoary-headed old man came up to him. 
« You are welcome, Sir," he cried : " we 
have lost our old master, and have not 
yet found a new one ! It seems, as if you 
were he V* He sighed, and then he lifted 
up his lantern ; and, catching the counte- 
nance of Huntley, exclaimed, << Ah, Sir ! 
poor Sir Ambrose ! he is gone to his grave 
before his time ! We had looked to his 
completing, at least, his eightieth year,—* 
hale as he was, and never a day's illness 
in his life till his last attack ! But though 
he is gone, he has left his likeness behind 
him ; for, young as you are, good Sir, 
you are his very counterpart ; and a 
handsome man he was, and a gallant 
one !•' 
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Huntley was too deeply agitated to 
attend much to this old nnm^s talkative- 
ness. He proceeded into the Hall, across 
the court, up some steps through a pas- 
s^e parted off by screens. A few glim- 
mering lamps had been placed down the 
sides of the Hall. It was pf the fashion 
of an older and ruder day, hung with all 
sorts of armour, and all the implements 
and appendages of the sportsman. 

The old man took a candle, which 
stood at the foot of the long oak table 
that ran down the Hall, and said, << Will 
you please to step this way, Sir ? 1 was 
ordered, if a person of your description 
should come, to carry him up to Sir 
Ambrose's library, above stairs/' Huntley 
followed, scarcely knowing what he did. 

The room. was gloomy ; but there was 
a good fire, and candles were placed on 
the wiiting-table. Huntley said to him- 
self, «* What can this mean ? Is it a 
snare to murder me !" He called back 
his courage : he recollected what Kaj;e 
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had told hiTDf and he had some faith iti 
her« He resolved to abide this trial: 
perhaps his fate might depend on its 
development. 

He was exhausted: he set himself 
down in a chain All was frightful and 
unbroken silence. <<- Where, is this ru- 
moured roar of mirth?" said he. "Whefre 
are these wgies that used to disturb the 
midnight air ? Has the grave swallowed 
all their votaries ? Or have the barba- 
tons shares. of Virginia taken them into 
;their bosom? 

i Fapei^s lay scattered oxi the table^ — 
account-book^i and receipted bills ; and 
SKr AxnbtOM^B sturdy writing lay mixed 
in fragments^ with them.. There was a 
diary of his sports ; lists of game killed, 
and catalogues of the names of . his 
bounds* A volume of TurberviUe lay 
^^en, scored in an hundred places ; and 
Gerv(^ Markham*^ .various volumes 
were scattered plentifully round about. 
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Astletf^s ** celebrated (but now forgotten) 
Book on Horsemanship seemed to have> 
been the last book he had been reading. 

In a comer stood a locked iron box,' 
titled. Deeds qfHeUingsley HalL Round 
the shelves were ranged a few splendidly 
bound volumes, principally Genealogical 
and Historical. 

At length, he heard footseps advancii^: 
his heart beat, and his courage almost 
failed him. The door opened, and a 
female entered the room. Huntley rose. 
*^ Be not alarmed. Sir !" said she ; ^^a 
friend addresses you !" The voice was 
mellow and sweet^toned, but solemn; 
the figure was tall and majestic, and the 
look awfully expressive. ** We are met 
to-night,*' said she, <<. to talk of grave 
and mysterious affairs !'* 

* Let not wiseacres think this was the late equestrian 
of the nime. He was a man of the court» of noble family. 
Master of the Jewel Office to Queen Elimbetb, who mar- 
xjed a Gre^f and died, 1601. The book is now one of the 
rarest, perhapt ihe rareti in En^ish literature. It was 
esteemed in its da|r for its high literary merU. 
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Huntley summoned up all his resolu- 
tion to be calm. He answered, ^^ I 
am prepared to attend^ Madam ! I came 
here to satisfy ray curiosity." — " Be 
patient/' she replied, ** and probably it 
will be gratified.'' She^went on : 

*«Sir Ambrose Grey, then, is dead, 
and you helped to close his eyes. Peace 
be to his soul 1 He has much to answer 
for ! Dp you stare at this from me, who 
am an inmate of his house? Alas! I 
was at first a most unwilling inmate. I 
believe it may he two-and-twenty years, 
or thereabouts, that I have lived here, 
and never did any one encounter so many 
strange adventure^. . When I was brought 
hither by violence, without the power to 
escape, my destiny was sealed. I have 
lived here in the midst of evil, endeavour- 
ing to redeem such faults as I may have 
committed, by the incessant eflfort to per- 
form high services in the midst of temp- 
tations, obloquies, and dangers. You 
love the Lady Alice Berkeley ?*' 
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Huntley expressed assent by the agita- 
on of his countenance. 

" Did you ever hear Sir Ambrose name 
Qother fair female of this family ?" 

Huntley gtew pale : his whole frame 
as almost convulsed. 

*^ I see you have heard of her." 

She went on : " You have heard, 
len, of Elfred Berkeley. Her death 
^as the only sorrow that ever touched 
tie heart of Sir Ambrose Grey." 

^^ I also knew the dear departed saint, 
nd I would have kept her in this world 
r I could. I have done all I could for 



lim she left behind. 
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Huntley almost fell from his chair. 
' Did she leave a son behind her, then ?" 
le cried, scarce articulating. 

'< She did leave a schi ! but if you will 
tear about him, you must command your 
)atience and your fortitude. I must tell 
ny tale in my own .way, or it will expire 
n my bosom.'* 
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Huntley, thus warned, resolved not to 
interrupt hen 

** What is a son whom a mother cannot 
own, and a father must conceal, lest he 
should be an evidence of his crimes ? — 
Bearing, perhaps, a name to which he has 
no alliance, and domesticated with those 
by whom he is considered as an outcast ! 
To see estates and honours pass over 
him from his nearest blood to his 
remote relations? — What is the father, 
who, for a rash and wicked vow or pro* 
fligate selfishness, will commit this injus- 
tice upon the posterity who are entitled 
to his protection ? 

<f The world is but a wilderness of 
vice and folly; and fraud, and perfidy, 
and selfishness, are too often successful. 
Luckily they are not always successful : 
the deceiver cannot always secure him* 
self from deception. But what is the 
Lord Grey about ? Why sends he not to 
take possession of the Hall (^ HeUing- 



iy f Does he suspect the existence, or 
loubt the illegitimacy of this issue ? Or 
3 he careless on the verge of approaching 
leathy and indifferent as to property and 
lonours about to descend on a renpiote and 
>b8cure rel2d;ion ? 

^< Perhaps I have a tale to teU hitn that 
irould. delight hiiUy if he yet has a me* 
nory for the afl&irs of this world. But 
^'et it is involved in doubts and difficul- 
ties j and I am not sure that the hope 
falsely raised is not worse than quiet 
Llespair. 

" What saw yoa at Wolsten holme to 
^nvy in rank and honours and a great 
lame ? Even when united with virtue, 
:alent, and love, andesteem, and renown, 
:hey were not happy. Even thie excel- 
ent Giles Grey died in the prime of 
iroutb, a prey to grief and disease. Thy 
'ate has been opposite, Huntley, the 
Md of difficulty, and obscurity, and 
itruggles for lifei Yet canst thou say 
mly, that, on the whole, thou hast been 
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less happy? There is a vigour vihich 
opposition and necessity of exertion only 
can produce ; a command of mind 
which luxury and ease never yet 
reached/'- 

*« And what have you heard of Elfred 
Berkeley V' 

She went on* — *«Has Sir Ambrose 
told you that he was married to her ? 

" He has not told me exactly that, 
answered Huntley, in deep agitation. 

«vHe has told you, then, that he made 
her^ believe that a proper marriage cere^ 
mony passed between them ?*' 

'< To that effect, certainly/' 

<< And so she died comforted by a wild 
deception, did she ?** 

" Alas t Sir Ambrose died before he 
could proceed so far ?'* 

" Thou, Huntley, cruelly used, yet 
not ruined ; Huntley ! thou hast much 
still to learn." 

*< Did you hear of a girl faithfully de- 
voted to the service of the last unhappy 
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lays of Elfred, who was brought by force 
or the purpose from the domains of 
aardingville ?*' 

<^ I heard of an excellent being, who 
mswered that description.'* 

" Here, then, Huntley, you see that 
)erson ; -^ not excellent, but devoted to 
he house of Berkeley, and striving to 
adeem the faults which she could hardly 
ivoid falling into, by incessant attempts 
;o do as much good and aveirt as much 
?^^ickedness as she can." 

Huntley, full of a^ mixture of awe 
md gratitude, burst into tears ; fell on 
lis knees before her; kissed her hand, 
,nd exclaimed, << Protecting angel ! I 
lalf anticipate your ministering good- 
less!" 

" Restrain your expectations," she 
:ried j " you can yet guess little what I 
lave to say. Know, then, that Elfred 
Berkeley had a son, and that I helped to 
lurse liim, poor babe ! He had scarcely 
Lved but for me ; for his mother died 
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the fifth day after his birth. I saw her 
deposited under a false name, dear angel t 
in the grave of yonder church ; and how 
many hundred times since have I wept 
on that spot over her remains ! 

•• The boy grew ; but before he had 
completed his third year, was sent far 
away from HelUngsky. Years passed 
before I saw him again, and then he did 
not know me. My life depended on my 
concealment of myself from him ; and a 
difficult life I had. 

^* I soon discovered that my lot was 
cast : my reputation in other society was 
gone for ever. Who would have believed 
that a female could have come back un- 
spotted from the HaU of HelUngsley ? 
In truth, for a long while I could not 
have escaped on any terms ; and when I 
could have escaped, I could never have 
lived securely elsewhere. 

<< 1 had to reconcile myself to this 
course of life as I could. Nature had 
given me a daring and adventurous spi- 
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it, Biid the men, in their flattery, said 
hat my person and my manners were 
^leasing to them. I used what powers 
>f pleasing I had, as you will learn in the 
equel, to forward the service to which I 
tad devoted myself. 

^* I cannot detail now the strange par- 
iculars of my subsequent days. I have 
ived SL witness to such alternations of 
nad and vicious joviality, and horrible 
iorrow and suftering, as would freeze 
^our blood, and make your hair stand on 
jnd. : 

" The woods and the fields have been 
ilmost my only resource and comfort. I 
lave frequented them in every disguise, 
md seen a forest life in all its varieties. 
There is no mansion in the neighbour- 
lood in whose hall I have not fre- 
juently introduced myself; no family 
jtory that I have not heard ; no lady's 
ove intrigue that has not been commu- 
licated to me. . My mind was naturally 
ictive; and I could only keep up my 
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spirits by having £k)me enterprise in 
which to engage it. Many a love-match 
I have promoted, and many a one have 
I defeated. 

*^ It was my delight to bear with hardi- 
hood the stir of the elements; to be 
braced by the blowing winds ; to drink 
the freshness of the morning dew ; and 
to revive under the cool and balmy 
breezes of evening. 

** How could I return from these sweet 
innocent jscenes of nature to a house of 
intemperance and unfeeling vice? It 
was difficult to reconcile such inconsis- 
tencies ; but I did reconcile them. My 
uncAquerable spirit^ I hope my over- 
awing resolve to do what I could of right 
and generous, had obtained an ascend- 
ance in this mingled household^ which^ 
while it flattered my love of power, 
counteracted some part of the odious- 
ness of the inevitable circumstances by 
which I was surrounded. 

<< I softened evils I could not prevent* 
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I have inspired the fortitu(}e that m;ade 
exile, supportable, and consoled death by 
covering it with the mantle of inno- 
cence. 

<^ Our companions were profligate, 
but not stupid* - Some of them had 
in them the seeds oi^ virtue and high 
ambition* They had seen the world 
in most of its varieties^ Their convers- 
^ation was ahiniated and sagacious.; 
their stories and anecdotes inexhaust- 
ible. The continual change of persons.; 
the constatit intercourse thus kept up 
with every part of the kingdom j the 
bustle and arrangement of new schemes,; 
the very mystery^ and all its soleainities 
and preparations, kept the mind always 
alive. 

" We had ^ yearly book, in which the 
parties who had a turn for writing re- 
corded many of their tales, or those which 
they had heard in their wanderings. It 
was called Th£ Dragon* s Legend Bmk^ 
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I have preserved one of the voltttbes, 
and it shall one day be yours. Many 
of the leaves of these volumes were 
scribbled by me; and when I did not 
choose that my hand should be known, 
I always found some female in the house 
whose confidence I could command to 
write for me. 

^' This book was one of the instru- 
ments with which I worked. Many q£ 
our Knights of the Green Belt, audacious 
as they were, were incredibly supersti* 
tious. I have often deteri ed them from 
some wicked scheme by a seasonable 
story. 

" Many a weary walk has been be- 
guiled by contriving these sorts of fiction. 
I have spent days in imagining what I 
should write of evenings in the Legend 
Book ; and all that I pick up calculated 
for this purpose was treasured in my 
mind, to be made use of when the occa- 
sion required. 
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^« I read the stories written by others 
qf our companions, not merely from 
curiosity, but often as clues to the mo- 
mentary schemes of the writers/* 
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CHAP. XV. 



RELATION CONTINUED. 



The relator now paused. " Do I weary 
you ?*' she cried ; "or are you willing 
still to listen, rather than defer having 
your curiosity gratified till another time?" 

" Look at my countenance," said 
Huntley, " and judge if I am weary, or 
if I would willingly defer to hear what- 
ever you will tell me." 

She went on. 

" You listen to my extraordinary his- 
tory as if you thought that it involved 
your own ! You are right, Huntley, it 
does involve a material part of yours. 
Examine my face more attentively, and 
say if you have not often seen it before ? 
Recal the tones of my voice, and say if 
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to- 
ft 

this is the first time that thej have met 
your ear. Knowest thou not Kate the 
gypseyi Thoii now art listening to her 
tale. Kate has b^en often thy protector, 
when thou didst not suspect it. She has 
averted from thee the hand of the relent* 
less assassin, and tracked thy footsteps to 
warn or defend thee* And now, rejoice 
at the declaration, that thou hast in 
me a living witness of thy birth ! 
Thou artf in truthy the son of Elfred 
Berkeley r 

Huntley dropped on his knees on the 
floor, he clasped his hands, and cried, in 
an agony of gratitude, 

" Gracious Heaven ! how thankful I 
am to be the son of such a woman ! and 
that woman, too, a Berkeley !'' 

He then rose to his chair; put his 
hand to his head ; and seemed lost in a 

■ 

momentary reverie* 

"Sylvanal'^ he cried j (for by that 
name Sir Ambrose had spoken of herX 
•* O ! would that the ceremony of mar- 
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rmge bad been legal, and tben 1 should 
be happy indeed !'* 

" Huntley," she answered, " be hot 
unreasonable ; I did all I could to make 
it legal But I have said enough for 
this night. Come again to-morrow even- 
ing, and I will relate the particulars of 
the ceremony.** 

Never did any one walk on air as Hunt- 
ley did on his return back to Cheeveley. 
He could scarcely believe his memory 
and his senses ! the certain son of Sir 
Ambrose Grey and Elfred Berkeley ! the 
first cousin of Alice, even though ille- 
gitimate ! 

He considered with himself; whether 
he should communicate to his friend^ the 
vicar, what had passed ; and resolved, at 
length, to defer it at least till the con- 
versation of the ifiext day was over. 
Meantime he could not sleep ; and his 
impatieoce was' such that minutes seem- 
ed hounil He rose with the light, and 
endeavoured to appease his restlessness 



by wandering into the air. As he came 
forth from the front door, he cast his 
eyes eagerly upon the valley j and the mist 
of night was breaking oflf* from the lone 
tower of the Hall qf HelUngsley ; the 
rooks were already in motion, and direct- 
ing their flight, through the half-pierced 
dawn, towards the forest. The peasants 
of the village, were up, and trudging to-^ 
wards their different tasks : the tinkling 
bell», and heavy grinding roll of one of 
the great travelling waggons, came faintly 
from the great forest track ; and now and 
thea the discharge of a lone gun from 
the thickets of the opposite slopes echo^ 
across the valley. 

He said to himself, " Thou wert at 
last, then, Hellingsley, the place of my 
nativity ! With what mysterious feelings, 
all my life, have I beheld thee ? But can 
I look back upon thee with exultation, 
when I reflect on the conduct of my fa- 
ther, and the sorrows of my mother? 
Can I glory in the proud blood of Grey, 
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when I dare not use the name ? Then^ 
Wolstenhohne, thou, and thine ancient 
honours, are to pass from me by the 
same sad cruelty of behaviour as brought 
A broken heart and an early grave on my 
beloved mother ! Thus it is that a Grey 
has always been a source of woe to a 
Berkeley; and in inflicting misfortune 
and disgrace on a Berkeley, see . how at 
last he has ruined the name and succes- 
sion of his own house." 

Evening, long wished for, at length 
came. Huntley hurried to the HaU. He 
found his entrance as easy as before. 
Sylvana was already in the library. 

" You have burned, 1 suppose,*' she 
said, << for the arrival of the moment 
when you could hear my narrative re- 
sumed. I must again call upon you for 
patience and calmness. Your curiosity 
and eagerness are natural \ but you must 
not allow them to interrupt the course 
of my relation. 
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. << Sir Ambrose has confessed to you, 
that he permitted a mock cerem6ny oi* 
marriage with your mother, to delude her 
into tranquillity. Did he tell you to 
whom he committed the management of 
that ceremony ?" 

<* He told me," answered Huntley, 
<^ that Sylvana assisted in the arrange- 
ment of it." 

" Did he tell you of a mock priest ?" 

« He did." 

^< Ah ! that mock priest, Huntley ! a 
deep story hangs by that mock priest! 
He has caused me many an heart-ache ! 
But I have turned the heart-aches to ac- 
count, you may be sure. 

" Richard Greene had embarked him- 
self in the fate and fortunes of Sir Am- 
brose Grey. He had been recommended 
as an adventurer with Sir Walter Raleigh 
in his last voyage \ and when he came 
back, found his way into the retinue of 
Sir Ambrose. He had now approached the 
age of thirty. He was handsome, lively, 
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witty, romantic, and of a wild and dn« 
principled sensibOity. 

" I was little more than fifteen when 
I was first brought a captive to Hel- 
lingsley. He was pleased with my youth- 
fulness, and chose to praise the brilliance 
of my brown complexion, and what he 
called my raven locks. I will not deny 
that I was pleased with him. 

" By degrees he told me, in the last 
degree of confidence, his whole story, 
which he had concealed with the utmost 
care from Sir Ambrose. His real name 
was not Greene. He was the younger 
son of a nobleman, of a distinguished 
family, who had died without making 
much provision for bis younger children. 
His real name was Humphrey Bourchier. 
He had been sent to the university of 
Oxford, where he was madly extrava- 
gant, and incurred all sort3 of pecuniary 
difiiculties. A generous friend of the 
family relieved him several times, without 
taking any obligation or acknowledgment 
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from him. At lengthy to repress him, 
he took bonds from him. The behaviour 
of Humphrey, in return for this friend- 
ship, was such as justly condemned him 
to obscurity and concealment for the re^^ 
mainder of his life. He intrigued with 
his friend's wife, and ran off with her. 

" This did not happen till he was 
twenty-five or twenty-six years old. He 
had remained at Oxford till he had taken 
his two first degrees, because he had 
been intended for the church. He soon 
abandoned the lady he had carried off} 
and, in truth, she had not much reason 
to complain of this j for, however vile 
his conduct, she had still been much 
more to blame than himself. 

« This history discovered to me traits 
in him, which I could never forgive; 
but the unaccountable shnplicity with 
which he related it to me; the con- 
fidence he put in me; and a native 
eloquence and fascination of manner, 
lessened in my heart the revolting effects 
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of thi^ story more than they ought to 
have done. 

" The influence I had over him from 
the possession of this secret, added to the 
love he professed for me, made it in« 
stantly occur to me, when Sir Ambrose 
proposed the mock ceremony of mar- 
riage, that Greene was the properest in- 
strument to be employed. Sir Ambrose 
only knew^ his early history, from the 
recommendation to Sir Walter Raleigh 
by a great nobleman, as the son of a 
yeoman-tenant of his who had been wild 
and extravagant, and had quitted hi^ 
commission in the army from the pres- 
sure of his debts. 

** But I had another reason, which I 
have not yet told. * C^lm the risings 
of your bosom, Huntley! do not change 
colour so ! Do not look so eagerly and 
so wildly with those eyes of fire ! 

<< I have said I had another reason, 
Huntley. Courage, now, my beloved 
and long-nursed son of Sir Ambrose 
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Grey ! Courage to the heart, in whose 
veins the blood of Wolstenholme and 
Hardingville again unite! Hear, Hunt- 
ley, this mighty reason ! Humphrey 
Bourchier was really in holy orders, and 
had previously to his disgrace been re- 
gularly ordained a priest. I trust, there- 
fore, that we may yet establish the legi- 
timacy of your birth/* 

Huntley's expectations had been raised 
to the utmost. At these words, in the 
excess of his surprise^ be fainted. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

HUNTLEY^S RETURN TO THE VICARAGE FROM 
HELLINGSUBY. HIS FEELINGS ON THE IN- 
FORMATION COMMUNICATED TO HIM AT THE 

HALL. HIS VISIT TO ALICE. HIS WALK 

AGAIN TO HELLINGSLEY. 

When Huntley recovered, Sylvana said 
to him, " You are not so firm-hearted as 
I had supposed, child of my affection ! 
You are not yet prepared to hear the re? 
mainder of my story !** 

" He answered, *^ I am prepared : I 
shall die if you keep me longer in sus* 
pense." 

« Well, then," she went on, " I told 
you that Greene was really a priest.*' 

" But how shall we prove that ? and 
how shall we prove the performance 
of the ceremony?" replied Huntley, 
eagerly. 
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*f It is diflBcult,'* she observed, •* but 
it is possible." 

" Is Greene living ?'* 

" I know not ; but if he lives, you can 
scarcely have advantage of his testimony." 

"Why not?" 

" Recollect his situation ; he must 
confess his name, his crimes, and expose 
himself to vengeance and ignominy." 
: " Then, perhaps," exclaimed Hunt- 
ley, clasping his hatids, '* it had been 
better this discovery had never been 
made to me ! It will be the torment of 
Tantalus ! I shall die, while relief seems 
within my reach ; and yet escapes me I" 

" You are unreasonable, Huntley. Pa- 
tience and hope may yet do much." 

A tear dropped from Huntley's eye ; 
a momentary convulsion shook his frame. 
He lifted again his dark countenance to 
Sylvana : her looks were grave and mor- 
tified. He fell on his knees^ before her ; 
clasped her hand ; and, hiding his face, 
wept aloud. 
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At length he recovered his voice. 
" Kindest of protectors !*' he burst out, 
« it is only with the fulness of my heart, 
that I can thank you ! I have no words 
that can express the gratitude which I 
feel. Do not misconstrue my eagerness, 
or suppose from it that I am not fully 
sensible of the extent of your unequalled 
kindness and generosity.'' 

** Be calm, Huntley ! think not of me ! 
I only think of you ! Having nursed and 
conducted you so far, I will shrink from 
no efforts to seat you in your rights. I 
will trudge bare-foot over the globe for 
you. Many a rough path have I already 
trudged bare-foot for you ! I will, seek 
out this Greene ; and, if he is dead, I 
may gain testimony from those who have 
heard his declarations. Perhaps he has 
lefl a written record of the marriage. 
He promised me that he would, though 
I never could persuade him to trust it to 
my hands.*' 

« Are there, then, beings," uttered 
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Huntley with fervour, " who, under the 
appearance of frail humanity, are minis- 
tering angels upon earth? There are, 
Sylvana ! there must be ! and you are 
one of them !*' 

** No flattery, Huntley ! I am all frail 
humanity, be assured." 

<< Gratitude and admiration are not 
flattery, Sylvana !" 

^« Well, then, let us come to business,** 
cried she. <^ Go home, and calm yourself 
and reflect, and act ^coolly. I will take 
measures for a search after Greene. You 
shall hear from me soon, and frequently : 
I will never desert you while I have life !" 

Huntley now parted from Sylvana with 
regret. He tore his burning hand from 
hers, and darted floods of unutterable 
gratitude from his dark and expressive 
countenance. 

He walked slowly homeward toCheeve- 
ley. What he had heard stunned him : 
he had scarcely any distinct and consist* 
ent ideas. He crept to bed on his ar- 
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rival at the vicarage, scarcely knowing 
what he did ; and, through mere excess 
of fatigue, fell into a profound sleep. 
An accidental loud bark of the dogs 
waked him at midnight. A confused re- 
membrance of what had passed at Hel- 
lingsley woke with him, and made him 
doubt where or who he was. He be- 
gan to think that he had been dream- 
ing, and that what had passed was not a 
reality. 

By degrees his thoughts became calmer; 
and, then, when he had assured himself 
that all which was present to his memory 
had actually happened, he trembled at the 
sudden chance of so great a change in his 
fortune, and was overwhelmed with the 
fear that it could not last, and that a re- 
verse must again ensue. 

When he rose, he had not yet made 
up his mind, in what way, and how 
nmch of this intelligence, it would be 
prudent to communicate at present to 
the vicar. 

14 
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/His thoughts were more occupied with 
Alice. He now felt a double impatience 
to see her :. but things were not yet ripe 
enough to make to her the disclosure of 
what he had learned. 

After breakfast, he set off for the 
rectory. He found Alice wonderfully 
recovered. She received him with plea- 
sure ; yet with much agitation. 'He had 
not been many minutes in the room, 
when Alice observed something unusual 
in the expression of his countenance. It 
was altogether joyous ; but not without 
deep passing clouds. And Alice was 
struck with . lines in his face as if five 
years were added to his age. 

Alice had standing on her table a petit 
cabinet of amber, in which she kept rings 
and other little ornaments. She opened 
one of the ' drawers to take but a small 
seal, as a present to Huntley. She had 

the custody of at least a dozen family 
seals, committed to her care by her fa- 
ther. As she took them up, Huntley 
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expressed a curiosity to look at some 
of them. He examined the arms and 
impalements, (for he was a good herald,) 
with eagerness. 

Alice, willing to amuse him, unfolded 
her stores. ' She had .nearly exhausted 
them, when she opened a drawer of 
miniatures. 

** I have never had the courage,*' 
she saidt *^ to look at these portraits;, 
since several years back, the 6rst object 
that met my eye was my mother's face, 
gazing mournfully on me* as I thought, 
and in tears. But you shall give me 
courage^ and we will survey, together, 
the features and expressions of some of 
these unhappy Berkeleys 1" 

They were unclapsed, and the lids 
opened, one after another. Some ex^ 
quisite productions of Holbein, and hia 
early successors, made the eyes of Hunfepv 
ley dance with delighl^ He looked at 
Alice: 

«< Here are beauties/' he cried» " 
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lovely friend f but thfiy aro all eclipsed^ 
hy you!*' ' ^ 

" My iowhfJrUnd /" Alice blushed at: 
these it^ordid, aa tbiey sset her ear : she 
was aot angfyf but Huntley had never 
used sounds so nearly approaching to fa^ 
obiliarity b^ore. 

The examination of the piMrtraits went 
o|i. They came to one written oh the 
outside^ " OW Sir Oliver Berkdejfr 

<< My grandfatbei',^ I suppose/' cried 
Alice ; '< hi|t I do aot remendier having 
opened it/* 

Huatley'» bands trembled: as he drew 
hack the elasp. The eyes of Alice were 
also directed to catch the first glimpse. 

As tjie MdL vose^ Alice gave an invblun-' 
tary start.. She tiien cried» <' Prayt 
Huntleft left ipe look more neltcfyat that 

It was a youth i£ the age of not 
mwe thaa twenty-five, in the cos- 
tumfe of the retg^ of Edwaxtt VL She 
fixed her eyes eagerfy upon It ; fi» Afew 
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minutes she was wrapped up in it She 
theu litled her looks upon Huntley, and 
then returned them to the painting. 
" There is illusion in this!" she ex- 
claimed : " am I dreaming ? have I my^ 
senses ?" 

Huntley was not much less surprised 
by these strange exclamations. 

" Why, you have been playing magic 
with me, Huntley," she said : " you have 
found access to my cabinet, and been 
exchanging some of the portraits, to 
make me wonder." 

Huntley smiled; but his smile was 
mixed with surprise at Alice's extraordi- 
nary suspicion. He asked what she 
could mean ? with a gravity which showed 
that he did not understand her. 

" Why, look at that face, Huntley ; it 
must have been painted for yourself, un- 
der the disguise of an ancient costume." 

** Be assured," said HuQtley, smiling 
with delight, " it is ypiff- grand&ther. 
Sir Oliver Berkeley." 
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-'* Then it is," cried she, " the most 
surprising coincidence that ever occur- 
red." 

Not so surprising, thought Huntley to 
himself; but he said nothing. 

" Almost every feature is the 'same," 
continued Ahce; "but even if I am 
mistaken in this, I cannot be mistaken In 
the effect of the general expression. In 
both of you, it is nearly identical.''^ 

*• 1 am delighted at the discovery," 
answered Huntley ; " to whom should I 
be so proud of being like as to those from 
whom you spring ?" 

" O, you deceive me, Huntley! It 
must be a trial of my credulity." 

'* Why should there be no accidental 
hkenesses in the human face P" observed 
Huntley. 

" Not such likenesses !" said Alice ; 

" there is a family-likeness, whicli is quite 

different from every other. It does not 

consist in mere features, — and some- 
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times very little in feature ; bat tu a 
look, in an effect, which is indefinable ; 
in something that comes and goes, — 
that you catch, and when you gaze again 
you cannot tell where you found it." 

** Wdl, then," exclaimed Huntley, " I 
will presume to suppose myself related 
to the Berkeley fsunily. Will it offend 
your pride, Alice ?" 

There was a smile of complacencey, 
mixed with a little agitation, in uttering 
these words. 

Alice was again struck with a change 
in Huntley's manner ; yet of a kind 
which she could not clearly designate. 
With all Huntley's spirit, there had been 
somethinjg hitherto in his behaviour which 
partook of a small mixture of awe at 
Alice's superior birth. This had now 
vanished. 

Alice knew not what to answer. After 
a pause^ she replied with an archne^ of 
ton^ of which she struggled to increase 
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the appearance, " Would it nQt be more 
probable to suppose you nearly related to 
the Greys?'* 

** But may they not have been al- 
lied '' 

*^ Y^ ; centuries ago. Such likenesses 
can scarcely come forth after centuries," 

Huntley was unwilling, at present^ to 
imrsue this conversation any farther } he 
SMnk into a profound silence ; he pass- 
ed the miniatures one by one through 
his h^ds ; but he saw them not : the 
light of his eyes was turned inward. 

Alice perceived it. " Does this like- 
ness offend you, Huntley ?'* she asked. 

'< It delights and overcomes me^" he 
answered. 

Alice was appeased ; the mellow, ten- 
der tone of his voice ran to her heart. 
A thought came over her that there were 
propitious mysteries in this occurrence, 
which might portend hereafter comfort 
and. happiness to them both. 

But still she could not, in all her agi* 
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tatioiii avoid remarking, that though 
there was in Huntley's expression an 
occasional look of hope and lofty expect- 
ation, which was new, yet it was crossed 
by clouds, which partook of a profound 
anxiety not less unprecedented in him. 

She endeavoured ta lead the conversa- 
tion to Wolstenholme ; .but it succeeded 
very imperfectly. Rumours were abroad 
that Lord Grey was declining fast. 
Huntley shook his head : he told Alice 
that he feared there was a good deal of 
gloom and a good deal of confusion there. 

" So/' thought Alice, " the houses of 
Berkeley and Grey, after centuries of 
contest, are going out together! Where 
are my poor brothers ? and, alas ] where is 
the amiable and lamented heir of Grey ?'* 

As the conversation now became inter- 
rupted, and each party appeared more 
disposed to ruminate than to talk, 
Huntley rose to take his leave. He said 
that he would bring Alice accounts of the 
present state of Wolstenholme in a few 



dsiyij if in the mean time he should not 
fae dent for thither, or called away else* 
where. 

Iti his walk homeward, his thoughts 
turned principally on Sylvana and Hel- 
lingsley. He reflected that nnich still 
remained to be done ; and that it would 
yet be miraculous if he should succeed in 
proving his birthright. What probabi- 
lity was there, that if Green were dead 
he had left behind him the proper docu- 
ments ? or that if he had. left such, they 
could now be found ? or if found, veri- 
fied ? If Green were not dead, how, 
even though be could be traced, could 
hiis testimony be brought forward ? 

But the vigorous inind always hopes, 
even "though hope be lost." Sylvana 
was his anchor : Sylvana seemed to have 
been destined by-Providence to carry him 
through his difficulties and perils. She 
bad, perhaps, more reason for her conlS- 
dence than she had yet explained. She 
was a woman of extraordinary shrewd- 
ie 5 
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ness,— acquainted with human life be- 
yond what seemed possible in the sphefe 
in which she had moved ; and not likety, 
. in t^ experience derived from a life of 
straggles and storms, to believe things 
were easy and practicable which were 
beset with obstacles and diuippointi- 
ments. 

The Vicar perceived that something 
more than ordinarily important occupied 
his mind,; but he had long accustomed 
himself to make no enquiries. He was 
m a waze hhmeff^ about the mysteries 
regarding Hontley^s fate; andhad wi»ir 
ried Idmself with conjectiire^.tifi the.sub* 
ject had become too painful to htm» «ld 
he could only find relief in driving it 
from hiis meditations* 

Huntley, therefore, wasleft to bis own 
musings. His head, his lieart, and Us 
tft% turned towards Hellingsley. . He sat 
down to dinner; he ate Ijttle^ visfiona 
swam b^»re his sight \ the intensity fif 
^ feelings rose to pain aad high fewr« . 
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<< I am myself, then/' said be» <* the 
heir of this noble house of ^Grey, who, 
have brought me up, and to whom I have 
always looked with so much veneration 
and enthusiasm. I would not wish a 
prouder succession, were I but sure of 
makipg good my right. Ah ! my kind, 
my beloved, my lost friend, Giles Grey !. 
thou wouldst have rejoiced, on failure of 
thy own succassion, to haVe had me the 
next collateral to take thy place. Thou 
wouldst have smoothed the path for me. 
Thy voice would have gone far to aid me 
in my future claims. Thy elder unde 
lies on his death-bed, with decayed senses 
which cannot assist me. If I fail at last, 
perhaps it had been better that I had 
never known these claims/' 

The restlessness of these conflicting 
ideas would not allow him to remain io 
die house. He rose and stroUed toward^ 
Hellingsley. He <^t bis eyes earnestly, 
as he caught a glimpse of the chimniea 
of Ac Hatt : not a trace of smoke was 
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seen ascending from even one of the 
lonely chinmies ; not a human voice Was 
heard round it ; not even the sound €€ 
an animal. 

The superstitions of the villagers bad 
not ceased : they made long circuits^ 
rather than approach too near this 
haunted and interdicted spot. 

Huntley descended into the village. 
As he passed by the scattired cottages, 
the inhabitants, espedally the children, 
came to the door, and stared at him with 
a mute wonder, as if half afraid ; yet 
incapable of suppressing their curiosity. 

As they saw him descend the last path, 
which led exclusively to the Hall, some 
of them gave a shriek. 

" Poor young gentleman !*' at length 
exclaimed an old woman> holding up 
her hands ; << he h certainly possessed! 
As sure as there ever was a sun in: the 
sky, the ghost of old Sir Ambrose walks 
in that bewitched hall eve^y night ! ay, 
and a part of every day! I have heard* 
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the loud crack of his whip along the gal- 
lery a hundred times ; ah ! and the 
shrieks of his poor wife too, as he puts 
her behind the blazing fire, as if she was 
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" Wife, mother,*^ cried her son, "why 
Sir Ambrose had no wife.'* ** I tell you 
he had, foolish boy,'* she answered j " ay, 
and perhaps half a dozen. All he had 
he killed thotigh, as sure as there is a 
God to punish us; and the poor little 
innocent creatures that he defiled and 
ruined too. He was a devil upon earth, 
boy 1 and woe be to the village of Hel- 
lingsley that he will haunt for ages !" 

" How dares young Squire Huntley to 
go there then ?" said the son. " Is he 
not a spawn of the old breed ?*' cried the 
hag : he has a spell, perhaps, that saves 
him ; and who knows but he may have 
been suckled by witches, and still loves 
the food that boils in their cauldrons. 

4. 

Witches live there still, I say, boy ; and 
Squire Huntley may dance the hey with 
them there, of days and of nights too.'* 
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Luckily for Huntley, he heard not this 
fiightful conversation. He advanced to 
the gate that opened upcm the draw- 
bridge; all was closed, and all was still, 
tni a watch-dog, in an inner court, set up 
a roaring bay. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

• - « • • • 

SIR OLIVER BERKELEY BIES. HUNtlLET TISITt 

BABmNOYXLLE. — SUSAN PSMBUBY. 

HcrMTTLBT retired from this spot^ knoww 
ing that to force an entrance was impoi^ 
sible ; but circuited the manuon, in the 
hope cfif catching a glimpde of Sjlvana;. 
Almost eviery shutter yms closed : 09 
sign of human habitant was to be ^een^ 
or beard. 

He resolved to return to the vicarag? 
by a different path : the prying eyes and 
impertinent looks of the villagers were 
disagreeable to him. 

When he reached his home» the Vicar 
asked him if he had heard the news. U? 
anxiously answered, 

^* No.** 

<< I h«ve fust had a n^te from Mr. 
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Barney," he said, " to inform me, that 
poor old Sir Oliver Berkeley is gone at 
last He had for some time lingered quite 
insensible; and perhaps.it was well for 
him, that he was in this state of insensi- 
bility, fpr he could have received no- 
thing but discomfort if his mind had 
been open to impressions from without 
It is a sad scene of confusion at Harding- 
ville. Alice is in a stupor of grief. All 
the '• particulars of the mournful scene 
have -been withheld from her; but. her 
apprehensive fancy easily painted to her 
the whole.'* 

" What is to become of Hardingville,*' 
cried Huntley. 

" The eldest son probably will have it, 
when he can be found ; but he has not 
been heard of, for the last two years; It 
is thought that the creditors cannot 
touch it Biit they will maike a great 
scramble to seize all they can; during his 
absence/' 

<< My heart is rei^ti^^ exdaimed Hunt- 



ley, ** at the fall of this family ! first of all, 
for the sake of Alice, but, even if Alice 
were out of the question, I should deeply 
regret the ruin of such a family. All the 
years I have spent at Wolstenholme, all 
the prejudices and rivalities of the Greys, 
would not have extinguished this regret. 
There can be no adequate substitute in 
what is new. My little experience iof 
^mankind tells me, that a change is never 
for the better ; that even when we dis^ 
approve the old, and have reason to dis- 
approve them, they who take their places 
are always worse. Besides, whatever 
may be the attempts to decry honourable 
descent, of which the ingenuity of the 
mass of mankind is so interested in dis- 
covering the emptine ss, it has attractions 
on the mind which no new merits of an 
individual can supply ; attractions which 
are intertwined with the best powers o£ 
our intellectual and moral being.'' 

" It was to himself,*' said the Vicar, 
<< that the honourable station to which 
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Sir Oliver was born wa3 not of much ad« 
vantage." 

'^ I am aware that it wfis not/' replied 
Huntley : " it not infrequently happens 
so : he had bitternesses to encounter, 
from which, if he had been a low-born 
man, he could easily have freed himself. 
A man of his blood cannot descend to 
begin again, like him who has been early 
used to mean occnpations." 

" The hatred between the Berkeleys, 
and the Greys," observed the Vicar, " has 
been a sad misfortune to both." 

'< It has let in the common enemy 
upon them," answered Huntley, <^ thou- 
sands of times. The advantage of such 
an instrument was well known to th^e 
wretches ; and has never been neglected 
by them. They have kept up the flame 
<>f discord with incessant assiduity and 
artifice* 

<< Unluckily the character of Sir Oliver 
wanted ficpmessi. Perhaps th*e storms of 
his e»xly life had given him an indeciidoD, 
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which he <could n^ver conquer. A man 
broken t>y misfortunes is apt not to look 
beyond the expedients of the day : he 
^letB things take their course, not having 
the energy to divert thein into new chah- 
nds. Hie extreme dissimilitude of his 
character to that of Sir Ambrose Grey, 
tended to nourish old feuds. I am afraid 
that the protector, to whom I owe so 
much, was most often in the wrong. 

<< There was^ in most cases, as you well 
know, a marked and extraordinary diver- 
sity between the manners, and intellect 
tiilil as well as moral habits, of the Berk- 
eleys and the Greys. The Berkelejrs 
hfd been more of courti^s : the Gi;ey8 
ware of a rougher mould. Both had dr 
ways been thoughtless in expence j eadi 
in their own way. The rural establish- 
ment of the Greys, adapted to country 
magnificence, country influence^ and 
CQUittry sports, had always been on far 
the largest scale. Indeed their tank be- 
ing' liigher, and havk^ a seat in ibe 
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House of Lords, aad their i^atal greater, 
,as you know i this was a sort of superi- 
ority, vrhich the other could not at^ 
tempt to vie with, even if they had had 
the inclination/' 

"Gracious heaven!'* exclaimed the 
Vicar, "What changes the rolling tide of 
time brings with it ! I can look back forty 
years upon these two great families, and 
then in how difierent a state do I remem- 
ber them! Wolstenholme blazed and 
roared with company and hospitality. 
The gallant brothers of the Greys were 
in the full. vigour of their manhood, the 
world seemed at their grasp, and all the 
joys of life within their embrace : there 
was stock enough for a long series (^gal- 
lant successors ; and the glory of the 
house seemed as if at its meridian. At 

the same time the Court smiled on Sir 

• * » • 

Oliver Berkeley : he was then reckoned 
the finest gentleman of his day ; the Queen 
noticed^ and flattered him ; the ladies of 
%he Court. were aU.in love with, him." 
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^< The change overwhelms me with de- 
spondence," said Huntley : ** I have a de» 
sire to know the state of Hardingville which 
I cannot repress : and yet if I should see 
the oppressor and the extortioner tearing 
to pieces those venerable domains, I doubt 
if I could endure the pangs of indigna- 
tion and sorrow the sight would cause.'' 

" Had you not better pay a visit of in- 
quiry at Wolstenholme . in preference, 
Huntley?" 

" I will go to Wolstenholme : it was 
my intention ; but I cannot resist passing 
by the way of Hardingville." 

" Hasten then ! lose not another day ! 
strong rumours are afloat that the Baron 
of Wolstenholme declines fast !" 

The next morning, Huntley set off. 
He reached a small inn, not far removed 
from one of the park-gates of Hardrng- 
vflte ; and resolved to sleep there. He 
took ^ an evening stroll through some of 
the ' outskirts of the park ; but all was 
gloom^and suspicion. > The park-keepei^' 
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wfubdied htm ; bttt did not af^roaoh very 
near .to him. The very deer, and other 
herds seemed to partake oi*^ the ihelaii*' 
dioly. They came up slowly, and gazed i 
and then as slowly retired again. The 
wiod shrieked mournfully along the co* 
vertSs and cross the glades : the cottage 
chfidren looked ragged and palej and 
the sound of the bell of the little parish 
church, which stood dose to the hall, 
seemed to have a double sort of dote-* 
fulness. 

Huntley passed a miserable night. All 
his reflections were bitter ; and expelled' 
sleep from his eyes. Beforie he quitted 
the place, he resolved to visit the clHirch». 
to pay his last respects ta the grave of Sot- 
Oliver. He rose early ; and Sound the 
dbrk Bt home, ready to open ijie churob** 
door to him. The diurch was hung wiikh 
Uack; the lai^ decorati(»is of pennsonr 
and banners were not ne^ected» M\ mm 
ricb with thet blazoned i^mbots o£ chir 
vakyk '"Ala^lhownjoftvailini^'* l^Mgh| 
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ft 

Huntley, *< thus to deck the cold insen- ^ 
sate grave of him who has be^n suffered ^ 
to die of a broken heart 1" 

He approached the spot, under which 
the clerk told him, that the earthly re* 
mains of Sir Oliver lay. He knelt ; a 
flood of tears descended his face : *^ My 
heart is cold," he whispered to himself, 
<< with the thought of what is the lot of 
poor humanity ! is this what we struggle 
for ? is this what we come to ? O why I 
thus vex ourselves for the short space of 
good or evil, that is here ? All is alike ia 
the tomb : a life of prosperity and gloiy. 
could have but come to this ! A voice 
from below seems to whisper to me, 'in 
atUl small accents,' * fret not thyself with 
worldly desires : thou soon shalt be at 
peace in the dust, as I am.* '' 

Huntley would have wished, at thia 
moment, to have had some confidential 
person to whom he might unburden his 
feelings. Poor Susan Pembury had been 
long since removed from this scene of 
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sufferings to a distant residence, where 
the association of former ideas might not 
be so painfully renewed. Huntley had 
procured for her from the Grey family 
a competent and even liberal provision/ 
which secured her independence, and 
the free indulgence of her own melan- 
choly. 

All was still ; the dawn of day was yet 
sdarcely passed : now and then the tread 
of a peasant passing the church-yard to 
his work, only served to make the silence 
more impressive ; unless the discordant 
note of the fragment of a song of one 
of these thoughtless labourers broke the 
sacred solemnity. 

All at once Huntley heard notes of a 
far di&rent kind. It was the chant of a 
tender tremulous female voice. He lis-; 
teoed, and caught the following dirge : 

Where the cypress o'er the tomb 

Hangs its melancholy boughs. 
There I love to wait my doom ; 

There I love to breathe la^ yows. 
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SpiritSy rising from the dust. 

Take me to your blest repose ! 
These alone I put my trast; 

There alooe can end my woes. 

4 

Shade of hhn, whose noble race 

Have for ages nurtured mine 1 
Near thee give a little space, 

And my bones shall mix with thine! 

mi arrives that happy hour, 

I will wet thy grave with tears ! 
Joy to me*s a faded flower ; 

Death to me no more has fears ! 

« Ah, sir/' cried the clerk, 'Ub^tis 
poor Susan Pembury. . She arrived heiie 
the day of the funeral ; and she wept so 
during all the ceremony, that every hewt 
ached for her. She is sadly altered, and 
a little beside herself^ as they say< She 
scarcely notices any one, and hardly ever 
sQpaks. She spends all the day under 
the, yew in the church-yard 1** 

Huntley started. 

" Woes multiply upon me,'* said he 
to himself; <* but I will go out and 
try to comfort the unhappy. and amiable 

creature." 

» • • - ♦ 
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It required a few miDUtes to enable 
him to collect his fortitude sufficiently 
ior the task. He then, with a trembUng 
stepi proceeded down the funereal aisle of 
the church. 

As he came forth from the porch, a 
female figure in white was sitting on the 
bench under the yew. She seemed en- 
tirely absorbed in her own thoughts, and 
. jaw^im not till he approached close to 
her. She then started, and gave a shrill 
and terrific shriek. 

*. ^< Susan, my amiable Susan, do you 
net kQow me?'^ said Huntley, 
f . She hid her face with her handkerchief, 
and tremUed; and Huntley perceived 
the tears ruatiing down her cheeks. 

" My memory is not very good,*'^ she 
said; <* I have met with some sad mis- 
; fortunes, and it is all hurry, hurry, in 
f my ideas. Here a light, and there a 
t 1^^ ; and , here a cloud, and there a 
:^ r^]t(>ud i It is. gone ! I tbotight a spirit 
iishad come to me! Oh! one from the 
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\ dead! You looked so like him; but it 
^ wiEUi a delusion. Blessings, blessings upon 
him ! I behold him in the sky every day : 
he smiles upon me, but he cdmes not 
here ! and yet he had a look. like you ! 
Ah ! I know you now ; you are Hunt- 
ley !" And then she fell down on her 
knees, and with hands uplifted in fervid 
devotion, prayed heaven to shower its 
bounties upon him. 

Huntley raised her from the ground, 
and endeavoured to soothe hen She was 
pale, and thin, and apparently in the last 
stage of a consumption. He found that 
she had slept at her Other's lodge, and 
persuaded her to walk with him thither* 
She was very weak, and hung heavily on 
his arm ; but though they moved slowly, 
little conversation passed. A little sister 
met them at the door, and then her mo« 
ther came forth, and received them in 
tears. Huntley had a long conversation 
with her apairt (for the father was gone 
out to his work), and learned all that had 
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lately occurred regarding poor Susan .; 
and gave all the consolation and all the 
advice in his power. 

<< Ah ! generous sir/' cried the broken- 
hearted old woman, *^ all will avail as 
nothing ; it will sure be soon over with 
her in this world!-*— but God's will be 
done !" 

Huntley thought the same^ he saw 
not an hope that she would be long alive; 
nor, in her present state of mind, was it 
even desirable. " 

He lived in sorrows and anxieties : this 
was a great affliction to him } but those 
which pressed him still more were in im- 
mediate operation. 

He tore himsdf away from Susan ; feh 
sick at soul from his visit to Hardii^ville, 
and returning hastily to the inn, inounted 
his horse, and proceeded for Wolsten- 
holme. 

He thought he saw his old friend 
iCate at a distance, and made an effort, 
b^ic spux'dng his borse, to catch her up. 
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The person, whoever it was, had vanished 
into the coverts, long before he could 
reach her. 

He was aware that he must allow her 
to go her own way ; for Kate (or Syl- 
vana, to use her properer name) would 
m>t be dictated to. He had no hope but 
in her voluntary exertions, and he had 
no reason to distrust them. 

But the present moment was inexpres- 
sibly critical. Desirable as the discovery 
of the document to prove his legitimacy 
would be at any time, it was incalculably 
more desirable at the period when Lord 
Grey*8 death was expected every day. 
Great struggles would be made for the 
succession, and it might be difficult to 
dispossess those who were once in. 

When he arrived at Wolsten holme, the 
domestics shook their heads, and said 
that they thought all would soon be over 
with their Lord. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 

DEATH OF LORD GREY. 
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iHE dismay, the dissensionst the in- 
trigues, the suspicions, at work in the 
Castle of Wolstenholme, were now at 
their height. Margaret Grey alone suf- 
fered her grief to prevail without any 
mixture of interested cares. It had been 
ately ascertained that one sufficient 
branch of the estate would go to her, 
and sKe asked no more. With a rare 
magnanimity she had forgiven Huntley, 
and still entertained a friendship for him. 
\ The great intriguer was Reynold Grey^ 
whose right to the succession in any oase 
was very doubtful, and whose relationship 
Was, ^t best, ; distant His grandfather 
had gone by the name of CrampUm^ alias 
Gtey^ a change of name which had never 
been yet «attsfiidx)rtly accounted (pr. 
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But he and the two preceding ^nera- 
tions had lived as dependants on Wol- 
stenholme. 

Lord Grey bad had (besides Sir Am- 
brose) thie? pr four other brothers, who 
all died without issue, and two or three 
sifters well married. He had also two or 
three uncles, whose male issue had failed. 

Other noble branches of the Greys ex* 
isted in other parts of the kingdom ; but 
most of them had separated from i^e 
main stock, as early as the reign of King 
Henry HI. The present patent ^d been 
granted by King Henry VL . Afl^^olde* 
female barony had then g/osm tiQ th^ 
heiress of an elder brother of tbe/fif^f^ 
QWBX&diy Lord Grey of the Wye^ ; 

Every apartment into which Hundley 
now went, eveiy step that he trod, 
raised a new train of sensations in his^, 
ntimy q£ them full of deqs pangs, yet ,Qo|t 
nsnmixed with gleams of hope, and. a 
sort of association with wh^t w^ a^oiiiKl 
him, that elated him in his own 0pim>n« 
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He ^oottld have no doubt, that to him 
would of ri^t bdong all that he now 
ranged over. It was a proud dominion ; 
yet mate endeared to him by the fami- 
liarities of his early boyhood ; but if he 
should fail in making good his claim, it 
would greatly aggravate the mortifying 
state of destitution and obscurity in 
which he would remain ? 

He took a ride to the Little Park ; 
and thence to one of the chases beyond it 
He sought some of the haunts which had 
been the scenes of a thousand interesting 
incidents in his boyhood. There was a 
change even in the cheerfulness of the 
fhce of the country, and of its inhabitants. 
Sounds and voices were wont to be alive 
in the air, the tread of horses, the echoes 
of bugles, and of the tongues of dogs, 
and the mellow far-heard hallo of* hunts- 
men and keepers. All were now as if in 
a torpor. 

Many wonted faces were missing; 
they had expatriated ; or gone to their 
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gtaves —- Poor Hal of the Hall was 

dead. 

; A feiw girls, ivho had remembered 

the person of Huntley, seemed to look 

at him with a mysterious interest, as the 

future Lord of Wolstenholme, and 

brought him wreaths of forest flowers. 

•« Now/? said Huntley to himself, "what 
would I give to halve back my boyhood, 
without a &ther, without a hope of in* 
heritsnce, if I could see again the scenes 
of cheerfulness. and joy that I havte. seen 
here ? if .1 cocild see Sir Ambrose,, and 
Lord Ortty, and Giles Grey, and ali 
their happy, and vigorous retinue enlivtin- 
ing these. woody. recesses? Ol how the 
gloomy change sinks my heart!. The 
voice of ^^ature seems to sympathise 
with.thesorrows of the castle P* ; 

Huntley had prolonged this stroll for 
the greater parJ; of the morning ; he had 
been absent from the castle many hotir& 
As hei rose to a brow which commanded 
a glimps^. of its towers, he turned back 
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to look upon them ; his heart was fuU^ 
and he sat still upon his horse absorbed in 
meditation. ^ A gleam of light had shown 
the turrets distinctly ; all at once a black 
cloud drove along the sky, and , hung 
directly over the castle ; a shriek, as in 
a gust of wind, crossed Huntley's ear ; 
and then, in an instant, came deep u^n 
the breeze the loud toll of the chapel 
belL It struck upon Huntley's heart- 
strings, and ran with the coldness of 
death through all his limbs. 

** My honoured uncle is gone, then !'' 
skid he to himself} << the venerable Lord 
Gfey has breathed his last ! That bell 
never tolls but at the death of the 
chief!" ^ 

He slowly turned the reins of his horse 
to the path that led to the castle, and^. 
proceeded with a bosom overloaded 
with a chaos of violent and conflicting 
feelings. > 

When he arrived at the -gate it was 
unnecessary to ask questions. Every 



ihmg. ; -indipated that thq, . melancholy 
event had taken place. A huny in 
some, a fixed stupor in others^ long in- 
tervals of a frightful silence, and whis* 
pers, and shrugs, and mysterious tones, 
and a general change of voice into some- 
thing hollow and fearfuL 

The remainder of that day seemed an 
eternity to Huntley; he thought that 
it would liever come to an end. Thie 
next waa little less tedious and painful ; 
but the time was critical f all his ener- 
gies were required ; ' the third day he 
set out for Hellingsley, to consujlf;^ wt|;h 
Sylvana, if she could be found. 

He rode till fatigue of body and; pf 

mind rendered him scarce capabl^^jpf 

speaking or of thinking. He reached 

Hdlingsley, but the gat^s appeared ^^1 

to be dosed, and Sylydna still to he ab- 

^s^t.; He returned again half-distr^^c^jti^d 

to Wolstenholme. The funeral was ^t 

Jf^t c^ver ; two days afterwards^ he atj^nd- 

V ^ Sbe nuMuaful cereipony. ; , ^jq^^ 

M 6 
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To prevent the officious intrusion of 
Reynold Grey^ it was necessary to com«« 
mit part of his secret to one of the chief 
managers of the house, in whom he 
could most confide. With this hint, the 
manager had sufficient influence with 
Margaret Grey, to enable him to make 
arrangements that would prevent the 
evil which he feared. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

4 ' 

I 

CLAIMS AND COUNTER CLAIMS. — KATE's 
PEREGRINATIONS. 

f 

Not many days elapsed after the funeral, 
when Huntley was advised publicly to 
avow himself the legitimate son of the 
late Sir Ambrose Grey, and to send a 
notice of his claim to the office of the 
secretary of state. 

Reynold Grey^ whos6 rage and dis- 
appointment exceeded all bounds, sent a 
counter-claim, in which he boldly as- 
serted Huntley to be a bastard of Kate 
the gypsey, and that his reputed father 
was Harry Ring'tke*dale, a well-known 
huntsman of Sir Ambrose. 

Two factions immediately rose up in 
the house itself. Margaret endeavoured 
to hold the scales of justice eveil ; but 
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her generous inclinations were nil to 
Huntl^. She herself had always thought 
him to be a son of Sir Ambrose, though 
she had supposed him to be an illegitimate 
son. The person to whom Huntley had 
intrusted himself^ gave her reason to be- 
lieve that he would be able to prove his 
mother's marriage. 

The rumours soon spread all over the 
county ; and equal parties were formed 
among the gentry and people. There 
were not a few who hoped that both 
^oiild be crushed, and the honours would 
altogether fall to the ground. 

It now became necessary for Huntley 
to lay the whole case before his early 
and best friend, the vicar of Cheeveley ; 
but with some little reserve as to some of 
the secrets imparted by Sylvana, which 
she had especially and imperiously 
chatged him not to disclose till their de- 
velopment, on pain of withdrawing sii 
her future services, without whkh suc^- 
eess would tie impossible. ^ 
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Nor was Huntley less eager to wait on 
Mr. Barney, whose astonished ears the 
news had already reached. Language 
cannot describe the tender transports, 
with which he was received by Alice. 
That all this unexpected prosperity was 
not certain, could not repress her de- 
light : even the chance of it to her was so 
utterly new, that it seemed super-human 
felicity. 

<< What if ICate the gypsey should turn 
out oiir great friend in this affair 7^' said 
Huntley. 

*^ I had always a predilection for her,'' 
said Ahce; **an impression that there 
was something mysterious, and perhaps 
magical, about her." 

But Alice had also another suspicion 
which she did not like to hint to Huntley, 
that Kate was in truth his mother, 

*' She has been my guardian angel,'' 
exdaimed he, << and I am almost dis- 
poml to worship her." 

<< I have heard bfr .^oi<^ ^jyp^a the 
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air in the deep of night," cried Alice, 
" cheering my spirit in slumbers/' 

He told Alice, that she had been ab- 
sent some time from Hellingsley, on 
business regarding his claims, and that 
he waited her return with almost insuffer- 
able impatience* 

When he returned to the Vicarage, 
be found a pacquet frimi the secretary of 
state's office, acknowledging the receipt of 
his petition, expressing a little surprise 
at the unexpected nature of its contentSy 
and alluding to the different name under 
which he had been hitherto known to 
the world; and calling upon him for 
abstracts of the proofs on which he meant 
to rely. 

There was a tone in this, which gave 
him a great deal of pain. He saw that 
intrigue and prejudice had already be^ 
busy against him. 

He thought that it must be too much 
to call upon him for Abstracts of Proofs, 
especially in the present stage when it 



would probaUy be to be dedded before 
some legal tribunal against a counter- 
claimant. He felt also, that, till he could 
again see Sylvana, he was ill provided in 
the way of legal testimony. 

Sylvana returned not ; but she was not 
the less industrious in his cause. She 
had taken her accustomed disguise of a 
gypsy» as best adapted to the enquiries 
she was engaged in making. 

It was only in a very remote part of 
the county, that she could have any hope 
of obtaining the first traces of Greene; and 
these she could only expect from great 
management, caution^ and ingenuity. 
She did obtain this clue j and it was 
to an obscure corner of another county, 
that joined it. All traces were at that 
point utterly lost for a long time. Greene 
had long disappeared thence j and there 
did not seem to be the smallest guess, 
what had become of him. 

At the last cottage he had inhabited, 
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Kate anxioufily asked if tfaejr tetatoed 
the smallest fragment of a relic of; Urn* 

**Only an old praya*4>ook,". said the 
cottager's wife. 

<< Let me lode jit it P' cxjedZate. A 
few sentences were writtcai in it, in the 
hand that Kate i»e<>gnized. Kate de* 
cyphered every letter with gneat cace* 
At length she made out the following in 
red ink, intermised with otiier scnb-. 
blings: 

^* East to west* and west to east^ 
' K. will sometimes know Is best." 

I 

She had no doubt that it was intended 
as a direction to her, in case she should 
trace him to this spot. It alluded to an 
old joke between theai, and Kate affixed 
a meaning to it which would have been 
lost upon any one else. She now turned 
hi^ footsteps, and travelled in the oppo* 
site direction. 

There were some pidcularjtiea in the 
perscyi, . and also. iQ , ^^ expressions and 



kabits af Oreene, vfhkt ^imiU^ marked 
him out to aiQ attentive observer. Though 
high-^born, be was fimd of low company ; 
^BodL ^mqfSf^ b^ond any man ale^-house 
l^rity. He had the talent of keeping 
Ibe vulgaf in a; roar ; and thus opened to 
himself (be best phde in many an host^s 
fireside for days together when he had 
little to pay. He bad the faculty d' 
composing livdysoQgs»: which he sung 
with an humour all his own. 

Kate in her travels had no difficulty in 
finding entrance into these sorts of houses, 
by the road side. She herself coiikl be as 
entertaining as Greene } and her charai^ler 
of a fortune-teller gave her still more in- 
fluence. 

She found no dfficulty in laying traps 
§ik tmimg QiBsm^itntboat raising sus- 
picion. . She was astonished at her own 
.suiio»» in t\m ^imy. Scarce a day passed, 
in which she did not^meet in these haunts, 
with some recognition of him. 

At length all trace ended. She had 
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«... ^ 

passed a journey of four days, and not 
less than eighty or ninety mileS| (for she 
could easily walk twenty miles a day,) 
when she stopped at a village, more from 
despair, than &t^ae. She had almost 
ceased to ask questions, or exert her old 
clues, when something struck her in the 
conversa^tion of some of the peasants, who 
were drinking over the fire. 

<• Why, that is just as our old curate 
used to say,'' exclaimed one of them : 
" the old fellow with his cock-eye, always 
used just they there words /" " Ah, and 
a merry soul, he was,'* answered another, 
<^ God help him } he has drank up his 
drink !*' ** Ah, the poor parson," said a 
third, ** a merry fellow, and a rare one he 
had been in his time, if he had had where- 
withal to support it ! ^* Od's pity !" they 
all accorded j " Parson Barker, Parson 
Barker} we never shall look upon his 
like again, for fun and a pot of ale." : 

Kate seized upon this conversation. 
i« Why it was an oath, man, yoii gave 



US as F^son Barker's. Do parsons swear^ 
then ?*' *< Ah, like troopers, sometimesi 
good ivoman; you know that as well as 
we do/' << An odd sort of aq. oath, too^ 
this parson Barker's. I never . heard, ; ei* 
actly such an one before^" << The old 
fellbw dealt in odd ones," they aniswaredb 
<< He was an odd fish. all. over* Sea- 
talk and land-talk, parson, and saik»:, and 
soldier and sportsman, all one to htaii 
and then he liked the company o€^ suoh 
bodies as we be, $s well as that .€rf';the 
highest lord of the land; and.so^he^Uved 
and died a curate." 

<^ What ! he served your church faete^ 
for a starving salary,, while the fat Rec- 
tor spent thfe tyth^s in. his elbow chair^ 
in a distant parish/' << Ah, so be. did, 
cunning one;. &r. a., little time .cmly^ 
though. Nobody knew^ where be caiqe 
from ; but that he came ragged, and waH 
had cheapo A power of stories thejr told 
aboiit himi^ but he madf a J^ of them 
aU. It is not mair^r moath&ithat J»e^iias 
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been dead. The turf is fresh upoa his 
grave/* 

Kate heard this with a mixture of agi- 
tation^ eagerness, sorrow^ and satisfac- 
tion. It was a clue from which she had 
much to hope. But her self-command 
enabled her to conceal her feelings. She 
learnedwithout much difficulty, the names 
of those with .whom the curate was most 
intimate ; and the^ next mominig set out 
it) search of them. 

s Her vfirrt visit was to the Rectory- 
house, in which she understood the cu- 
rate had died. In the character of a 
gypsy, she did not find a very, easy access 
^ there. . The curate had been, succeeded 
by a starch young puritan, who held 
it impious to hold communion with 
those who had intercourse with the devil, 
as he believed all gypsies add fortune- 
tellers to have. Luckily he^had a coun- 
tiy wench for his servant, who could not 
resist the gypsy's offers to give her the 
vehamctiers of her lovers. 



' Sbe< learned much from this- girl of 
her master's predecessor in the cute ; 
for the girl was the daoghter of a neigh* 
bouring cottager, who had knqwn the 
old curate well. She said that every 
body loved him, except such sawney, 
canting fellows as her present master ; 
but that they blamed a good deal the 
looseness of his manners. The bishop 
had wrote more than once about lum» 
and threatened to turn hitn out, and 
that it was even rumoured that he was 
not really injioly orders. . But. the Rec- 
tor was « friend of the Bishop, and had 
great influence with him ; and as he. g^t 
the curate on better terms than he OQukl 
get another, prevailed on his being per- 
mitted to remain. 

Kate prevailed on the girl to procure 
her a sight of the parish-register. The 
hand-writing in which the entries were 
made during the;late curate's time, left 
her no reason to doubt that she had dis- 
covered in him her long-sought RiCHAai^ 
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Grsene. But what would this avail, 
unless he had left befaiiid him the docu- 
ments, on which all the prospects ot' 
Huntley depiended« 
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CHAP. XX. 



THE CURATE, BARKER. 



A FARMER of the parish had been the 
kindest, and best friend rf the curate. 
Kate proceeded to his house with a 
beating heart, and trembling steps. He 
Was not at home, but his wife was ; 
and Kate soon ingratiated herself into 
her notice. 

By degrees she led the conversation to 
the curate. The gopd woman launched 
out. in his praises, and«aid, that he was 
the wittiest man, and the best company 
she had ever known. « He knew all the 
world, and hgd *9teh n poxeer qf stories 
to teUy* that a winter's night and a sum- 
mer's day could never tire of them. But 
how' he could ever become a parson 

VOL, IIL If 
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she could not tell. To be sure, he was 
not much fit for sL parson !'' He came 
here, she said, to her good man's house, 
cold and hungry, and sick: he took 
him first into hi& barn : the next day 
he told such a pitious tale of his dis- 
tresses, and shewed himself so much of 
a gentleman in his language, that her 
husband removed him into a bed of his 
house. In a fortnight he had greatly re- 
covered. Tfaey went to church: the 
congregation waited for the cUrgyman an 
hour past the time. There was a mar- 
riage and a funeral to tak^ place. Great 
iikipatience and dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed. Of a sudden, and as if by a 
momentary impulse, **I will read the 
service," said our guest ; " how do you 
know but that I am a clergyman ?" He 
mounted the desk ; the clerk had the sur- 
plice ready. He read the prayers with a 
beautiful voice^ and with the air of a man 
of rank. When he ascended the pulpit, 
the whole congregation were full of cu- 
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riosity } ail was still i a pin might have 
been heard to drop. He had no written 
sarmon for such an unexpected oee8ai0n. 

^ He was ready with an apt text, and he 
kept us all m astonishment and admira* 
tion for above half an hour, by a dis« 

.course full of striking passages; and 
though unequal, and sometimes too fa« 
miliar, yet, if it sometknes made us 
smile, oftener made us tremble 

The cause of the absence of the mi- 
nister, whose place he had supplied, soon 
came out. He had been strudc suddenly 
with an apoplexy, while mounting his 
horse to return, after doing duty at ano* 
ther church, and died on the spot. The 
parish sent a pedtion to the rector to ap- 
point Mn Barker in his place. After a 
little discussion of the terms, it was suc- 
cessful. 

." Have you discovered ^whence Mr. 
Barker came, or who were his relations ?" 
said Kate. 

" Never,'* said the woman. f'^My 
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husband was at the expence of his fa^ 
neral ;'' and then Kate thought that the 
wooian's tone altered, and that she looked 
more reserved. Kate did not su^ect 
that he had any property to leave behind 
him, and therefore could not guess, that 
there could be any thing in this question 
which could offend* 

^< I have travelled the world from an 
infant," said Kate, ^< and many's the 
strange character that I have known. I 
think I once met with one that a little 
answers your description of the curate.'' 

" You cunning ones, I suppose, know 
every body," said the woman a little 
sharply. 

It was not Kate's part to show ill- 
humour ; she bore this taunt patiently. 

"He did not die worth a shilling," went 
on the hostess : " he had obtained half a 
quarter's salary in advance from the rec- 
tor, but at a swinging deduction, by way 
of interest, to be sure. All my master 

got for it was a few sealed- up scribbles, 

19 - 
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only fit to light t\^e fir^, if my good man 
yi«s not too scrupulous as to a few words 
the poor curate. said to him about. them 
on his death-bed. . They do nothing but 
lumber up a drawer I could put to better 
use«: But hate comes my husband : do 
not sMrtlon that I have said a word to 
y^iOL about these papers/^ 
. <« Aha !** cried the farmer, laugbiogi 
^^ wfaat^ is my old wife getting her for- 
tune told? What, would you have a 
second, good dame; have you not had 
^enough of one ?*' 

*• John Jenkins,** said his wife, " you 
are witty this morning. Have you been 
taking a cup with . neighbour Marks ? 
Not; with the new curate, ' I am sure !" 

*^ No, ao J since poor Barker died; no 
more cups with curates for me5 that's 
certain, old; Jenny/; 

«* Why so old, John ? These are new 
jokes about, age. You know that I am 
ten years short of you !'* 

<« Come, come, don't be angry ; this 

N 3 
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cunning woman will know i^l your 
thoughts. Let us drink to peace and 
unity. Bring a tankard of your best ale^ 
Jane, and the wise woman, no doubt» 
will pledge us." 

^' A generous heart andli ready beaid 
are the crown of the world !** fexdaimed 
Kate. 

<*Well said, Kate! I have always 
stroven to be generous to the best of my 

power !** 

" So it seems, Mr. Jenkins ; ymi bear 
an excellent character, and you will be 
lettrarded for it.^ 

« It was but a few mcm&mi&aee/^ said 
lie, ♦Hhat I buried the poor curate at my 
own cost; andihe stin;gy old rector has 
refused to contribute a fartbing towards 
my reimbursement.** 

•< But tbe curate was an excelleirt 
creature',** said the wife. 

•« So he was : and I wonder how the 
devil he became so poor j for he had had 
an excellent education, and was as «barp 



as a needtei scad k&eW more c£ tfa<f world 
tbaa alii the' o^r tilth put togetli» that 
I: have ever seeii ; bat alL his wisdom 
ended in a jesty and alt his joy in a tank- 
ard of ale!: 

<* It ended with hia» in a trice at last. 
He was iil but three days ; and it was 
only withni the last twelve hours that he 
suspected he was dying. He'se^t for 
me ■ ■ ** 

A colour rose in Kate's face, and 
an eager look: which she could not sup* 
press. It did not escape the notice of 
Jenkins. 

' «* Why do you flush so ?*^ cried hej 
^^ ^y do you ^eem to coi»sem yourself 
so much about the story of this poor 
maui?" 

^< I tcid you* that Isuspect I cmce knew 
a person like him^ of whom I have lost 
sight for many years !" 

** You deal in magic,^ said he ; and 
then he {^x>nounced a word of a strange 

N 4 
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sound. Kate started, but made no i&gly. 
He paused, and took a memorandum- 
book out of his pocket, opened it, and 
seemed eagerly to be examining : some 
written note. He then repeated a word 
of a sound materially different from it 
Kate ; instantly replied, with a distinct 
articulation of three words, equally 
strange. 

« It is true, or she is a witch !** ex- 
claimed Jenkins ; and then took a pencil 
from his book, tore out a leaf, and wrote 
on it four hieroglyphic miarks. " Look 
at that," said he. 

She looked J she borrowed the pen- 
cil, and wrote four other marks below 
them. : 

Jenkins hastily seized the paper; he. 
compared it with some , marks in : his 
book. « They are yours," said he, in 
agitation. 

" The curate's papers are yours !" 
His wife turned pale, and then red « 
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• V We : V0 bewitched all ; ov^r f*'* she 
;Cried. ^^I am afraid to :sif iii^.a room 
with this woman. John, do ' 9iyt c leav^ 
me!'' 

<< I inust fetch the papers," said he, 
<^ or I shall never sleep another wink !" 
and he rushed out of the room before his 
wife Could stop him. 

He came back in a few minutes, with 
a small case of papers sealed up. 

" This case," he said, «* the curate 
condmitted to me, with the most solemn 
injunctions on his death-bed} and told 
me never to deliver it, unless to one 
who could distinctly answer to the 
signs to which you have so unequivo- 
cally given the requisite responses. I 
was prepared for this. I dreamed last 
night that ^ this day they would be de- 
manded of me !" 

Kate received the precious offering in 
an agony of rapture. She folded it to 
her bosom; she fell on her knees; and 
wept upon it. 

N 5 
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<< May Heavm reward you for ever 
and ever !" cried die to Jenkins. << Th& 
is the treasure of whidi I have long been 
in search. For this I have travelled east 
and west, north and south P^ 
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CHAP. XXL 

THE curate's WIIX. — DISCOVERIES. — PROOFS 

OF CLAIM PROPOSED. 

' Kate's impatience was such, that she 
intreated a room to herself to examine 
the papers. 

Tfie Curates Will. 

" I, JBT. Barker alias Bourchiery an 
unworthy minister of God's word, who 
for many years threw off the holy 
gown, to which I had from corrupt 
earthly motives devoted myselfi and 
gave myself up to all manner of riot, 
debauchery, and vice, now in my last 
hours of earthly suffering, too late re- 
pentant of my sins,^ feel myself under 
the necessity, in obedience to the solemn 
promise given to others, to afford a clue 
to my real name and family, which, in 

N 6 
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fear of disgrace and punishment) I have 
concealed from an early age of unhappy 
and unpardonable crime. I hope I do 
all that is required of me, when I make 
this general acknowledgment. A more 
particular relation would be too painful 
to me ; and more hurtful than instructive 
to the world. < « 

<< I have no worldly goods to leaver 
and it is more for the purpose of thus 
solemnly, in the last act of my life, signing 
this real napie, in addition to that which I 
have assumed, tlian for any other reason^, 
that I now, with a trembling but faithful 
hand, subscribe this paper. 

^< Humphrey Baeker, 
•* alias BoDRCHiER.'* 

In this will was inclosed the following 
certificate : 

* 

, « /, Humphretf BourchieVj Clerk, here- 
hy certify that on the VI th day qf Nov. 
160 . . / performed the marriage cere* 
monyy in the private chapel belonging to 



HeUmgsIey Halif according to the due 
forms of tfie church of Englandi between 
Sir Ambrose Grey, KnU and Elfred 
Berkeley, daughter of Sir Oliver Berkey 
ley the elder, KriU 

" And I further certify that 

" The person who was brought up in 
the house qfSir Ambrose Grey, under the 
name qf Henry Huntley, was the legi^ 
mate] issue qf the said marriage* 

" H. B0URC<«£It»" 

Kate took leave of Jenkins and his 
wife with a profusion of expressions of 
gratitude, and bent her. way as rapidly 
as she could, back to Hdlipgsley. 

When she arrived there, the agitation 
of her' mind and the fatigues of her jouf*^ 
nies had been such, that she was ini^tantly 
siezed with a fever, which detained her 
four days in bed, almost insensible. Oil. 
the fifth day, she dispatched a mes$en<- 
ger to the Vicarage for Huntley. He 
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earner and found her yet alafmingly ill. 
Haying prepared ; him fw what she had 
to communicatey she piit thif papers into 
his hands. No ai^tidpatoi intelligence 
of them could enable him to read them 
without the deepest emotion. 

He now thought himself tolerably se- 
catt of the 8U)ece8sion i but be had enough 
knowlege of the worlds to fwesee that the 
parties he had to deal with would make 
every possible objection to these docu- 
ments. 

He wrote an answer to the Secretary 
of State, declaring that he was prepared 
with a certificate of his mother's mar- 
riage to Sir Ambrose Grey, from the 
clergyman who performed the cere- 
mony ; and stated farther, that his mo- 
ther was a sister of the late Sir Oliver 
Berkeley. 

This news no sooner reached its des- 
tination, than it spread thrcmgh the 
Court with the rapidity of lightning ; 
and busied the conjectures, and employed 
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the fancies of ail the idle people about itf 
for a Whole week without cessation* 

Many said that it was an entire fabric- 
ation, and an attempt upon the otedulity 
of the intelligent^ of which the impu- 
dence was only equalled by the absurdity. 
Others assured their hearers, that, they 
knew intimately the si^tti^ cf Sir Oj&ver 
Berkeley; and that no one of them 
could by possibility have been married 
to Sir Ambrose Grey. 

The general leaning was against the 
truth of the pretension, and the Xx>rd 
Chancellor was advised to refuse issuing 
the writ^ of^mmotts, without a solemn 
and rigid inqiliry. 

Meantime riuntley was employed in 
the task, delightful, though crossed by 
many painful circumstances, of com- 
municating all the particulars ta Alice 
Berkeley. 

** Now, my Harry,'* said she, ("for 
I will no longer call you Huntley,) re« 
member how right I was in the exact 
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resemblance which I found between our 
grandfather, Sir Oliver, and you." 

« There was reason for . the likeness, 
undoubtedly," said Harry ; " but I could 
not tell you so at that time." 

Alice, more sanguine than Huntley, 
did not think it possible, that he could 
now be defeated of his claims. Her 
aunt. El/red, had, from Alice's birth, 
been obliterated from the family conver- 
sation} but she recollected many little 
circumstances on that subject, which she 
could now for the first time' explain. 

Meian while Harry had not a moment 
to lose in urging his pretentions. The 
other party were busy, and. they bad a 
powerful faction to back them. 

The King refecred the case to three 
or four ministers of state, whom he named 
commissioners for the pul*pose: for at 
that time, a committee of privileges of 
the I^rds, was a juriddiction^ or tribunal, 
which had not .come into usage. 

A case was drawn up by eminent 



lawyers, who were prepared to argue 
this question with singular ability. It 
was necessary to establish Bourchier's 
identity ; that he had duly been admit- 
ted into holy orders; that no regidar 
act had taken place to degrade .him 
from those orders ; that the ceremony of 
marriage had been prior to Huntley's 
birth } that the certificate was of the triie 
hand- writing and subscription of Bour- 
chier, &c. &c. ^ i 

Upon all these things there might t>e a 
great deal of cavil, when the parties 
were so disposed. At any rate, it would 
unfold a dreadful scene of wickedness in 
Sir Ambrose, and the Hall of Hellingd- 
ley. Kate was the only living witness ; 
and though she (iould give full testimony 
of every thing, yet the lawyers foresaw 
that violent attacks would be made On 
her credibility. . 

The grounds on which Reynold Gre!x 
meant to support his claim, were .yet 
withheld from Harry and his agents. 
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Indeed, this counter-daitny being set up 
on a more remote descent, could not be 
entered upon till Harry's was disposed of. 

Agents were very active in this oppo- 
sition ; and Kate^ who had all her eyes 
and ears awake, and whose shrewdness 
seldom erred, tracked them round Hel- 
lingsley, attempting to tamper with wit- 
neitses, and bring evidence that Harry 
was not the ctiild of Elfred Berkeley, 
but suppositious^ 

Week passed after week in this painful 
suspence; and Harry's uneasiness, after 
his hopes had beeti so raised, became al- 
most intolerable. There was something 
irritating and degrading in this low kiiid 
of contest with the petty passions of cor- 
rupt meii. Harry was better prepared to 
struggle with great suiversities where for- 
titude was magnanimous, and indignation 
effective. Here all that was manly only 
led him into the enemy's net. 

Alice began aUa to tuflbr deeply. The 
first excess of joy was succeeded by a low 
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and comfortless fever, which made her see 
nothing but darkness and disappointment 
in the future; and embittered the ex- 
pected failure of all her hopes by the 
previous transport of momentary cer- 
tainty. 
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CHA?. XXlI. 






HEARING OF THE CI/AIM. 

The commissioners at length appointed 
a day for hearing the claim. 

On that day the whole case was open« 
ed: and the proofs were commenced. 
It was then adjourned for a week : and 
in the meantime the opponents were 
busy in every quarter. The Attorney, 
general attended on the part of the 
Crown ; as well as counsel on the part 
of Reynold Grey. Every objection was 
made by both these parties, that subtlety 
or malice could suggest. 

Kate was the first object for their 
arrows ; but her spirit, her clearness, 
her quickness of retort, were such, that 
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she first kept them at bay ; . then daunt* 
ed ; and at last, triumphed ^ver them. 

When they found the jc^se going in 
Harry's favour, they made a pretence to 
get another adjournment for a month, 
that they might set to work again in 
new channels. 

Harry's soul was harassed with this. 
He could not have supposed so much 
unprovoked bitterness to have generally 
prevailed in the human bosom. • His pride 
was insulted ; bis sel&complacence was 
outiaged. All that was unfortunate in his 
story ; all that was unhappy in the con- 
duct of Sir Ambrose ; all that could 
mortify and debase, were the delight of 
every tongue : and what was unhappy 
in itself, was made ten times more black 
by wicked and wilful invention. 

It was in this way, by long and cruel 
adjournments that the case was protract- 
ed for more than a year : (Jbr this mode 
qf opposition had not yet got the length of 
FOURTEEN' rEJBSy OS it did in a cqse^ whicfi 
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closed in the present centwhf.) At length 
it seeified to be drawing to an erid« 
The Attorney-General was heard, and 
made a violent speech; the counsel for 
Reynold Grey made one still more vio-^ 
lent. Harry's counsel replied in a power** 
ful and eloquent manner: the counsel 
for the Crown claimed the privilege 
(never used,) of a counter^reply, that 
they might have the advantage of the 
last words. For some reason unknown 
to Harry, they made a pera(»ial question 
of it, as if all their own private passions 
were involved in it. 

The commissioners did not deliver 
their judgment in open court ; but said, 
that they would communicate their award 
in writing to the Crown. 

A month pasted, and nothing was 
heard of the result. A thousand ru- 
mours were afloat, sufficient to agitate 
the 9teadieiit mind. 

At length, when Harry began to des^* 
pair, a packet arrived with all the for^ 
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lualities of the Secretary of State's seal. 
For many minutes he had not the 
courage to open it. With » trembling 
hand he at last broke the staring wax. 
The envelope contained two or three: 
papers, among which was a copy of the 
award. His eyes grew misty, and re- 
fused to distinguish the forms of the 
letters. 

His impatience however could not 
long be restrained. The mist of his eyes 
lessened. He turaed them on the first 
paper, which contained the award. It 
commenced with a long and tedious 
prooemium couched in quaint techni- 
calities. 

He could scarcely believe his sight, 
when he at length came to the cofi- 
clusion, that ^< Henry Hunil^, ^/^ 
Grey 9 had proved himself to be the Ipgiti* 
mate son and heir qfthe late Sir Ambrose 
Grey 9 deceased : and as suclh entitled to 
the barony of Grey of Wye^ and the 
estates annexed to the honour.*' 



^ THE HALL OF 

Manly and vigorous as his I^jsait was^ 
he fainted with joy. As soon as he had. 
recovered, and put the papers into the 
hands of the vicar^ he took his horse, and 
rode to the rectory, to communicate to 
Alice the delightful intelligence. 

He found Mr. Barney alone in the 
parlour ;; and related the matter . shortly* 
}/Lr. Barney Intreated him to refrain from 
too sudden a communication to AUce, 
in her present very weak state : and 
rather to trust to him tlie mode and 
time of it. 

Reluctantly, therefore, Harry, now? 
Lord Grey 9 , departed without seeing 
Alice. He directed his course to Hel- 
lingsley, to congratulate with Sylvaim, in 
whom he found that, noble mind which 
had displayed itself in all her conduct 
towards him. 

- He poured forth his gratitude and /his 
devotion ; he lavished every promise of 
reward. 

^^ Be silent on those p6ints, my gallant 
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peer,** said she, « 1 have the reward 
here ;'' and she put her hand u^on her 
heart. ** I have redeemed my faults. I 
have passed my life in an house of wick- 
edness, to do good;/ and I am glorious 
in my own eyes ! Elfiida Berkeley, look 
down upon me from Heaven, and say, 
if I have not done my duty." The tears 
streamed from her eyes ; and she sat 
for many minutes, convulsed with her 
emotions. 
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COKCI«ySlpN. 



LoBD Grst took his aeat ia the House of 
Lords, obtained possession b£ his. estates, 
and within a month, was married to Alice 
Berkeley. 

They lived many years in great splen- 
dour, virtue, esteem, and happiness, till 
the breaking out of the civil wars j when 
Lord Grey took an active part on the 
royalist side. He suffered much, as the 
king^s afiairs declined } his estates were 
sequestered ; his Castle of Wolstenholme 
was besieged, taken, and burnt ^ and his 
eldest son fell, covered with glory, at the 
battle of Newbury. 

His old opponent, Reynold Grey, had 
died unmarried. 



He had one remaining son, in whom 
all the hope of the continuance of the 
honour in his immediate posterity was 
placed. Having struggled so hard him* 
self :for the preservadon of the name and 
honours, he grew more anxious about it, 
than perhaps men o£ cold tettpei^ments 
will t^nk wise. 

His sdn was not tnuth inclined to 
marry in those days of discdtd, and dan- 
ger, and privation* There existed only 
remote blanches <^ the mide line oi the 
famSyj all long separated from inter* 
cxmcse wilh Wdatenbolme ; and at this 
crisis, either exfled from the ki^^dom, or 
&llen into obscurity. ' 

Distraioted by oftresrabout his prc^erty, 
and grief for the Wn wbdm he had lost, 
he had few tho&ghts to ^spttt^ for remote 
relations. But a dream Was dways haimt- 
ing hkXL 1^ vM^B of fijonatity con- 
timudly dttturbed hia rest. He saw his 
W9tce g(^ dowfir &t some generations; 

o 2 



.tbeii, vAtBnit seemed m MU^Iikk'^<iryf 
fafl ktonce. 

A dkmd anne over, and instanti^rtlie 
light sprung from another quarter; and 
the ray of the name made a sthigi^ to 
gbi <m again | and witches spnuEig up and 
mde m the im» anfd pronomieBd: tibmr 
ftWBMMtd inrftfitffitifiitfl, and teMJMlfjd ud 
the' ray iagaiii Ib liBi 4aid tra^ests. 
Hmq ik voice was heard, as of <^rie in a 
tiMie of ^ocpimA sadness; nii^g^ with 
deep^ notes of proudlndi^iiation, crying, 
'< Avaunt, y^ fiends ! ye cannot- eottin- 
guish the fire, by all that your caiddnms 
of poison can poor ii]^ Jl.^ :'.Mi^ the 
hags redoubled their working*^ »il the 
ray was - obscur^ and the mioe was 
drowned in the troubled air. 

Theo.a stream, lashed by iltto^w&dfli, 
Ttia&ed across him^ and the ifmse'iside 
vtfmi it J and a humaii forin a^)eaiii4» 
if bufibtingnrith the waves ; an^dslMsiad 
,was heard to proeeect BB'-Wwaa^^'^idnsm 



^ lij)^<xC this figure; and it said|« ^^ 
comfcrted ; the magnanimous shaQ nof. 
sink : the na,me and honours of Gret 
shall yet survive the storm !" 

It was the fever that preceded disso- 
lution. In a few days. Lord Grey closed 
his eyes in death, on 30th Nov. 1654. 
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THE END. -^^3 
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